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God Waits For Good Men 


— my sort of a world, what can I do 


about it? 


I can do: I can remake myself. 


.y life over to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I cannot remake a world. This 


I can turn 


I can 


make myself as thoroughly Christian as he 


will enable me. 


God what a man’s hand is to him. 


I can seek to be to Almighty 


God waits 


for good men to make his dreams come true. 


—A Favorite Quotation of the late Lawrence H. Wharton. 
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LETTERS 





Not for Greensboro Church 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing herewith a statement 
which I believe it might be wise to publish 
in your columns in the very near future. 

(Cf. THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK, Nov. 22, p. 4). 
EDWARD Db. GRANT 
Iexecutive Secretary 
Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 


LOCAL CHURCH NOT INVOLVED 


Kxditor of The (Greensboro, N. C.) Daily 
News: 

The judgment recently rendered by 
Judge Hayes in the United States District 
Court in Greensboro, in the case of King 
et als., v. the Richardson (xecutors) and 
Vick Chemical Company, awarding the 
plaintiffs over a million dollars, seems to 
have left some of the public, and some of 
the press of the state, under the impres- 
sion that the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro is to receive this large sum. 
This is a mistake. The court held that 
the local church had no interest in the 
litigation, and was not entitled to receive 
anything from the _ trust. The local 
church was not a party to the suit, and 
made no claim for any interest in the re- 
covery. 

Mr. Lunsford Richardson, Sr., set up a 
trust which provided for this sum by 
Item Five of his will, in these words: 

“{ give, and bequeath to my beloved 
wife, Mary Lynn Richardson, eight one- 
hundredths interest in the Vick Chemical 
Con pany. At the death of my said wife, 
it is my desire that of the said eight one- 
hund.edths interest so devised to her, three 
one-hundredth thereof shall be and be- 
come absolutely the property of the trus- 
tees ot the First Presbyterian Church, and 
the profits or dividends arising therefrom 
shall be used by the said trustees for the 
benefit of home and foreign missions, and 
the benevolent causes of the church, in 
such proportion as the trustees deem 
best. A 

The federal courts construed this to 
mean that the trustees of the Il’irst Pres- 
byterian Church, by accepting the trust, 
became his trustees, accountable solely 
to the home and foreign missions and be- 
nevolent causes of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, independent of other 
duties that they might owe to the local 
church cn account of being its trustees 
also. 

The long litigation ended by judgment 
from which none of the parties appealed, 
and the causes of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church named in the trust will 
hereafter receive the income from this 


fund in such proportions as the trustees 
ceem best. 

Mr. Richardson was a devoted church 
member, as well as a successful business 
man, and the causes of the Southern 
Presbyterian church will no doubt hold 
his memory in grateful appreciation. 

HOMER McMILLAN 

For Executive Committee of Home 

Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 

U. 8. 

Kk. E. GILLESPIE 

Supt. of Synod’s Home Missions of 

North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Sermons in the Movies 
Sirs: 

The Presbyterian Church here in 
the continental United States is growing 
no faster than its own birth rate. This 
means that the Presbyetrian Church is 
winning few who are not actually born of 
parents who are Presbyterians. Let us 
face facts. This is virtual stagnation. The 
tree of the Presbyterian Church is almost 
barren. What is wrong? Is it that 
our Christians are not sincere enough? 
Not zealous enough? What else? I be- 
lieve a serious fault lies in our method of 
communicating ideas. 

In the past we established seminaries 
to communicate ideas to Christian men 
who were to be leaders of our church that 
they in turn might inform the flock and 
prepare the way for the living Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. Now seminaries 
But let us observe that the 
citizen of today is not the citizen of 1800. 
The man of 1800 had no radio, no televis- 
ion, no car, no airplane, no telephone, no 
movies, no bright, colored, moving lights, 
no modern home conveniences, few books, 
newspapers and plays, very little good 
music and little education, . In short, 
the church in the world of 1800 was far 
better prepared to meet outside competi- 
tion. a 

I believe we have an answer in the 
tools God has given us for his benefit: 
(1) By seeing to it that more churches 
be given a radio outlet and that the 
Southern Presbyterian Church obtain and 
operate a radio station of its own; (2) 
By using moving pictures—the most pow- 
erful vehicle for the communication of 
ideas known to man. 

Let the church each year select one 
hundred of its best preachers, or those of 
other denominations. Let each of these 
be asked to select and carefully prepare 
what he considers to be his three greatest 
sermons. Then let the church employ a 
skilled motion picture firm, and let these 
movie experts listen to the sermons, make 
suggestions for dramatic interest, and 
then make a talking picture of the preacher 
delivering the sermon. The picture could 
begin with the congregation entering the 
church, singing a hymn, ete. Then the 
minister could be shown beginning his 
sermon. However, as he stopped to illus- 
trate a point with a story, he could fade 


are good. . 





revival; that we who are called 


our armies to victory, and then 
that shall please him. 





Challenge to the Church in 1945 


THOMAS B. GALLAHER, Minister, First Church, Waco, Texas: 
our beloved church will find its opportunities in (1) Stressing the 
Evangelistic Campaign, praying that this will generate the spirit; 
(2) fostering unbiased study of the Plan of Reunion, suggesting good 
ways of going about it; (3) Giving wide publicity to actions of the 
Federal Council; (4) Challenging ministers to more active, informed, 
courageous leadership in their own churches. 


J. H. GREY, Pastor emeritus, Bedford, Va.: 


and turn from our wicked ways unto God, so that he may guide 


In 1945 


Emphasize the need for 
Christians should humble ourselves 


guide our leaders to make a peace 








away and the anecdote could be acted out 
by professional actors in appropriate cos- 
tumes and background. The possi- 
bilities are almost limitless. 

The church could produce these sermons 
annually, keeping them on a mail-order 
list; individual churches could order these, 
say one per week to be shown either Sun- 
day night or for a week night meeting, 
with the congregation helping to defray 
the expense. This would help the resident 
minister tremendously by allowing him to 
spend more time on the remaining two 
sermons and he would have more 
time to become a pastor. 

To develop these motion picture sermons 
| suggest a committee, ... 

GEORGE MOTTE MARTIN, 
U. S. Coast Guard 
Mobile, Ala. 


Baptism’s Basis 


Sirs: 

In connection with . . Mr. Livingston’s 
question as to infant baptism (Letters, 
Nov. 22) I am submitting a little outline. 


Have Christian parents a right to neg- 
lect infant baptism? My answer is no. i 
present an outline of my reasons for this 
answer. 

I. (1) Christ teaches that the New Tes- 
tament does not repeal but fulfills the 
teachings of the Old Testament. Mt. 5:17- 
19; (2) He repeals Pharisaic traditions. 
Mt. 5:30. Brings out the deep spiritual 
meaning of Old Testament Laws. Mt. 5:21- 
18; (3). In New Testament application 
of these principles the Old Testament 
teachings are binding unless specifically 
repealed. Example: Council of Jerusalem, 
Acts 15; (4). Changes made were not be- 
cause of errors in Old Testament prin- 
ciples, but because the bud was devel- 
eping into the flowers; the church was 
passing from a mere national organization 
into an international, worldwide organi- 
zation. 

If. Bearing of this principle upon bap- 
tism and the family covenant. (1). Heb. 
9:9-10 shows there were only two kinds of 
ceremonies in the Old Testament worship. 
(a) Gifts and sacrifices fulfilled in Christ. 
%:10-14. (b) Divers Bapitsms (note the 
Greek) 9:10 and 9:19-22. So the Jewish 
cleansings—“tavalings,” etc.—were gener- 
ically baptisms. See in Leviticus, shaving 
of lepers, circumcision, applications of 
water. See Heb. 9:19-22 for picture of a 
great baptism. Circumcision was nation- 
alistic; baptisms become internationalistic 
in adaptation. (2). From Abraham down, 
parents of the Covenant were required to 
place their children in the covenant rela- 
tion to God. The seal was the same rite 
which the parent received when he en- 
tered the covenant. Note in New Testa- 
ment distinction in privilege between male 
and female, Jew, Greek,.etc., were abol- 
ished. Note as to Abraham and family, 
this principle and its significance. Gen. 
17:1-12 and 18:18-19. 

Ill. New Testament Illustrations: (1.) 
Christ’s parents’ thus presented him, 
trained him, and at approximately 12 took 
him to the passover, where he personally 
became a son of the law. Note also he 
himself transformed the passover into the 
Lord’s Supper. (2.) As King of the King- 
dom he declared that the Kingdom be- 
longed to the children. Have they not then 
a right to the rite which initiates into that 
kingdom? (3.) Peter’s Sermons, Acts 2 and 
3, consecutive. Note 2:39 and 3:25. The 
Abrahamic Covenant is to you as believ- 
ers and to your children. 

Conclusion: If the covenant promise 
with the seal of a baptism has not been 
repealed, but many New Testament indi- 
cations point to its continuance, what 
right have we to neglect it? 

D. J. WOODS 


Clinton, S. C. 
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Declares That Church 
Is Unprepared For 


Postwar Missions 


Action After the War Will Be 


Too Late, Says Executive Secretary 


A warning that the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is not prepared for the 
postwar task of foreign missions has 
been issued by C. Darby Fulton, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee. Neither 
in money nor in men are the resources 
at hand for an effective Christian wit- 
ness to the world, Dr. Fulton says. 

Action after the war will be too late, 
according to the secretary. And be- 
sides, he points out, there are imme- 
diate concerns which challenge the re- 
sponse of the church—at least 100 new 
missionaries needed at once (evange- 
lists, doctors, teachers, and others); 
$20,000 for a Bible school in Brazil and 
$105,000 for urgent work in Mexico; 
the opening of a mission to Portugal 
where there has been no Presbyterian 
work before (a cooperative endeavor 
with the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.) 
requiring $8,885; and perhaps most sig- 
nificant, preparation for the reoccupa- 
tion of the Far Fast. 


Greatest Opportunity in China 


Dr, Fulton believes that China, des- 
tined to play a major role in world af- 
fairs after the war, offers the great op- 
portunity for Christian missions, with 
a friendly people, the same goals of 
democracy for which America stands, 
and with many of her leaders committed 
to Christian faith and ideals. 

Of the one million dollars authorized 
by the General Assembly to be secured, 
one-fourth has been raised, Dr. Fulton 
says. During the foreign mission sea- 
son January 28-February 4, another 
$250,000 is being sought—less $55,000 
raised by the elders and deacons cam- 
paign during the summer and fall. 


Bishop of London Nominated to 
Become Archbishop of Canterbury 


London (RNS, By Wireless)—Geoff- 
rey Francis Fisher, Bishop of London, 
has been nominated as the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to succeed the late 
Dr. William Temple. 

Dr. Temple died late in October of a 
heart attack. Appointment of a new 
primate is made by the King of Eng- 





Austin Seminary Issue 

This issue of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK has been planned 
and edited (except for current news 
and letters) by an editorial commit- 
tee of Austin Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary students—the first of 
five such student issues. The next 
issue will be the Union Seminary is- 
sue, February 26. The Assembly’s 
Training School, Louisville Seminary 
and Columbia Seminary will follow 
in that order in March and April. 

The Austin Seminary student staff 
is listed on page 12. 











land, as head of the Church of England, 
on advice of the Prime Minister, as pro- 
vided by statute. 


South Shown Behind Nation In 
Percentage of College Graduates 


The lag in Southern higher educa- 
tion is confined primarily to the non- 
white and rural-farm population groups, 
according to a study made by W. Mc- 
Caddin Pritchett, du Pont graduate fel- 
low of rural social economics at the 
University of Virginia. Findings, indi- 
cating that the South, as a section of 
the United States, has a smaller per- 
centage of its residents college trained 
than does the nation as a whole, are 
given in the current issue of The Uni- 
versity of Virginia News Letter. 

College graduates, the study reveals, 
number 3.8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in the South and 4.6 per cent 
in the nation. Urban populations, how- 
ever, show the South with 6.1 per cent 
college graduates while the rest of the 
country has 5.7 per cent in the same 
classification. The progress being made 
in training non-whites in the South, the 
study declares, leaves much to be de- 
sired—4.58 per cent of the whites and 
0.96 per cent of the non-whites have 
four years of college training. The ru- 
ral-nonfarm population is about the 
average of the nation—4.1 per cent. 





South Carolina Leads 


South Carolina, Florida and Missis- 
sippi lead in the percentage of white 
college graduates—7.0, 6.3, and 5.4 
while Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkan- 
sas trail the list. In percentage of non- 
white college graduates Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky and Texas are at the top with 
2.4, 1.6, and 1.6 per cent respectively, 
and Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama 
have the smallest proportionate num- 
bers of college trained non-whites. 


Missionaries Warn 
Against ‘Punitive’ 
Treatemnt of J apan 
Say Stable Peace in Far East 


Depends on People’s Cooperation 


New York (RNS)—Japan’s domestic 
reconstruction and re-education should 
begin immediately after the war, and 
should be carried out largely by the 
Japanese themselves, according to a 
statement by twenty-one American 
Protestant missionaries made public 
here by Charles Iglehart, former edu- 
cational secretary of the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan. 

Among signers of the statement were 
E. Stanley Jones, evangelist and Metho- 
dist missionary to India; Frank C. Lau- 
bach, Congregational missionary to the 
Philippines; Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
former Baptist missionary in China; 
Galen Fisher, formerly a secretary in 
Japan of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., and A. J. Jensen, 
Methodist missionary to Korea, at pres- 
ent on furlough. 


“Complete Subjugation Impossible”’ 


The statement warned that ‘‘coer- 
cive’”’ and “punitive” treatment of Japan 
after the war would be ethically un- 
sound and likely to make the Pacific 
“the world’s cock-pit of empire.” It 
stressed that complete subjugation of 
Japan is not only futile but impossible 
of enforcement, 

Declaring that the Japanese people 
“have qualities of character and leader- 
ship that are needed in the reconstruc- 
tion of the life of Asia,’’ the statement 
condemned proposals that would demote 
Japan “from the rank of the first tech- 
nologically developed nation of Asia 
to that of a third-rate agricultural peo- 
ple.” Such proposals, the missionaries 
said, have “slight chance of eliciting 
from the Japanese people the voluntary 
cooperation without which they cannot 
be restored to national health and with- 
out which stable peace in the Far East 
will be extremely precarious. 

“With an international order that 
would impartially safeguard the wel- 
fare of all the peoples of Japan, dras- 
tic surgery of Japanese nationhood 
would be unnecessary. . Nor is it 
likely that she ever again would become - 
a threat to her neighbors. Any inter- 
national body competent to exercise ef- 
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fective authority over the Western Pow- 
ers which now hold sway over Asiatic 
peoples should be able readily to check 
any possible act of lawlessness on the 
part of Japan. 


Remove Incentives to War 


“Furthermore, with tribunals han- 
dling disputes and providing for peace- 
ful change, certain major incentives to 
war would have been removed, and the 
people of Japan could be expected to 
return to normal patterns of behaviour.” 

The statement urged all governments 
to lose no time ‘in setting in motion 
forces for the creation of a cooperative 
community of nations and peoples in 
Asia and the world.” It added: 

“In planning for the future we count 
heavily upon the cohesive force of the 


world Christian movement. In every 
country of the world—allied, enemy, 
and neutral in this war—we have 


brethren in faith with whom fellowship 
has not been broken, . . In the un- 
certain years that lie ahead it may be 
the function of the world Christian fel- 
lowship literally to hold the world to- 
gether.” 


National Seminar Planned For 
Church Directors of Education 


Chicago (RNS).—tThe first national 
seminar ever planned for local church 
directors of Christian education will be 
held at Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, 
July 25 to August 3, under the sponsor- 
ship of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

“This national seminar,” said Her- 
man J. Sweet, director of leadership ed- 
ucation and church school administra- 
tion for the council, “is planned pri- 
marily to give advanced help of a prac- 
tical nature to all local church directors 
of Christian education. 

“There will be lectures and discus- 
sion on the philosophical and theologi- 
cal foundations of Christian education 
and four seminars each day on prin- 
ciples and practice in organization, 
administration, and supervision; en- 
listing and training workers; teaching; 
and developing the curriculum.” 


President Urges That Nation 
Be Kept Free from Bigotry 


New York (RNS).—Asserting it is 
“a solemn duty for us to keep our 
country free of prejudice and bigotry” 
President Roosevelt urged observance 
of Brotherhood Week, February 18-25, 
sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

‘We worship at different altars, and 
express this faith in many ways. But 
deeper than the difference is the spir- 
itual unity that makes us one people,” 
Mr. Roosevelt said in a message to the 
Conference. 


“On battlefields throughout’ the 


world, Americans of many cultural 
backgrounds stand together in one fight- 


ing force that presents an unbroken 
front against the enemies of Freedom. 
We move forward to victory—one peo- 
ple dedicated to one flag in the. service of 
justice and peace for all.’”’ 

Referring to the Brotherhood Week 
slogan: “In peace as in war—Team- 
work,”’ the Chief Executive said, “The 
United States is the greatest team of 
free men and women that the world has 
ever seen.”’ 


20,000 Service Men Taking 
Courses in Catholicism 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (RNS).—More than 
20,000 non-Catholics in the armed 
forces are taking correspondence 
courses in Roman Catholic beliefs, the 
Most Rev. John F. Noll, bishop of Fort 
Wayne, asserted in commending the 
Knights of Columbus for establishing a 
religious information bureau here. 

“The youth of today,’ he said, ‘‘are 
not afflicted with the narrow religious 
prejudices that their parents and grand- 
parents were.” 

The bureau was created to make in- 
formation about the Catholic faith avail- 
able to those interested. 


Approve Teaching Bible As 
Literature in E] Paso High School 


El Paso, Texas (RNS).—The Bible 
may be taught here as a course in Eng- 
lish literature if present plans mate- 
rialize. 

Ministers and laymen have asked that 
the Bible be taught in high schools, ac- 
cording to A. H. Hughey, superintend- 
ent of public schools. State regulations 
permit the study of the Bible, provided 
the course is not of a religious nature. 


USA Presbyterians Engaged In 
Widespread Study of Peace Problems 


Philadelphia (RNS). — Pre-Lenten 
study periods on problems of a just 
and durable peace are being spon- 
sored by local congregations of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., from Janu- 
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ary 14 to February 14 as a follow-up 
to the 60 one-day conferences recently 
completed by the denomination in its 
church-wide campaign of education for 
world order. 

Authorized by the General Assembly 
at Chicago last May, the denomination’s 
World Order Movement is directed by 
Dr. Cameron P. Hall, head of the De- 
partment of Social Education and Ac- 
tion. 

For four weeks, teams of prominent 
church leaders have visited various 
presbyteries of the church and spoken 
to ministers and laymen on the central 
issues involved in the coming peace. 

Thousands of local leaders who at- 
tended these conferences are expected 
to return to their respective congrega- 
tions and lead the pre-Lenten study pe- 
riods. In this manner, it is hoped to 
reach the majority of the denomina- 
tion’s 2,100,000 members. 
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Southern Baptists Conducting 
Religious Census of Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).—A _ religious 
census of Atlanta has been planned by 
Baptist churches here in connection with 
the Southern Baptist Convention’s Cen- 
tennial Crusade in 1945, Dr. James Bag- 
gcott, general chairman, announced. 

Dr. Baggott said that each Thursday 
night throughout this year, churches 
will carry on a program of “visitation,” 
with members bringiag visitors to serv- 
ices, and pastors exchanging pulpits. 

The Centennial Crusade, seeking a 
million converts in the church, will open 
formally April 1. 


Mackay Named President of 
Foreign Missions Board 


New York (RNS).—John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, has been named president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., it was an- 
nounced at the board’s headquarters 
here. 





cess. 
of our communities. 


unless we go where they are. 


seek. 


become civilians again. 





Challenge to the Church in 1945 


W. E. PRIOE, Insurance, Charlotte, N. C.: 
church should make in 1945 is reaching the unreached in our South- 
land. J/p to now our evangelistic crusade has not been a great suc- 

The Christian Church is reaching less than half of the people 

The Sunday school is our best evangelizing 

agency, our teachers our best lay evangelists. 

The establishment of outpost Sunday 

schools and mission points, will bring the results we so earnestly 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga.: 
1945 will probably see the coming of peace. 
a major opportunity and responsibility to the church. We must care 
adequately for our returning chaplains. 
our home churches more helpful and vital as service men and women 
We must do all in our power to help the 
world adopt the principles of the Prince of Peace. 


The chief emphasis our 


We cannot reach them 


That fact will present 


We must make religion in 
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Moral Teachings in Shakespeare 


By ROBERT ADGER LAW* 


HREE of the foremost American Shakespeare scholars 
have recently taken occasion to discuss certain aspects 
of Shakespeare’s moral teachings, the philosophy that 

governs his writing. 

The first approaches the subject somewhat indirectly. 
Professor T. W. Baldwin of the University of Illinois, a 
product of Erskine College, South Carolina, and of Prince- 
ton, has for some years been conducting an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. Results of Dr. Baldwin’s researches have just been 
published in three notable volumes, which reveal many de- 
tails of Shakespeare’s probable training in both the ‘‘petty 
school’? and the King’s Free Grammar School in Strat- 
ford. From this investigation it seems clear that the boy’s 
entire education was strictly in accord with the tenets of 
the Anglican Church. Its primary object was to inculcate 
high moral principles into the youth by means of thorough 
study, much memorizing, and imitation of the best classi- 
cal models. The effect of this training Shakespeare abun- 
dantly illustrates through his writings, as Dr. Baldwin 
proves. 

God’s World, But Man Helps 

Likewise, Professor Hardin Craig of the University of 
North Carolina has recently published three lectures that 
he delivered at Rice Institute about a year ago under the 
title “Shakespeare and the Normal World.’ At Centre 
College, Kentucky, and at Princeton, Dr. Craig must have 
been subjected to certain influences of Calvinism that have 
left their mark. He enunciates the doctrine that this is 
God’s world, but yet that man can come to the help of the 
Almighty and to a certain extent shape his environment. 
Such, he states, was a belief commonly held in the Renais- 
sance, and he shows that Shakespeare illustrates this doc- 
trine fundamentally in many of his plays. Because Shakes- 
peare’s world was normal and his characters neither worse 
nor better than those of reality, he became the greatest 
poet of the Renaissance and of Christianity. 

Finally, Professor William A. Neilson, late of Harvard 
University, more recently president of Smith College, eluci- 
dates the philosophy underlying Shakespeare’s tragedies in 
the following words: ‘‘From Romeo and Juliet to Coriola- 
nus it is clear that Shakespeare hands over to natural and 
social law the bodies and temporal fortunes of good and 
bad alike, and such law is permitted its unrelenting sway. 
But it is equally clear that he regards the spiritual life 
of his creatures as by no means submerged in this welter 
of suffering and death. Occasionally, as in Macbeth, the 
hero’s spiritual career runs at the end parallel to his 
worldly fortune; more often, as in Othello or Lear, the mo- 
ment of physical disaster witnesses a moral purgation, a 
spiritual triumph; always it is possible to discern two lines 
of interest, two kinds of value, two clearly distinguished 
spheres of existence.’’ 


The Poet's Purpose 
These three important expressions illustrate the trend 


of modern Shakespeare criticism. Well-informed scholars 
do not think that Shakespeare wrote his plays with primary 


*Dr. R. A. Law, like his father, the Rev. Thos. H. Law, 
who was stated clerk of the Assembly from 1910-22, is a 
responsible leader in the Presbyterian Church. Ip addi- 
tion to his duties as professor of English in the University 
of Texas, Dr. Law is a member of the executive committee 
of the board of trustees of the Austin Seminary and a mem- 
ber of the Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare. 


intent to provide a moral lesson, nor do they at all con- 
ceive of his work as immoral. They are convinced that 
his guiding purpose was to hold a mirror up to nature and 
paint a true picture of what the mirror would reflect. Pic- 
tures that he thus paints are of a world inhabited by real 
men and women with human faults and human virtues. 
Overruling this world is a spiritual principle stated in Ham- 
let: “There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will.” 

Naturally, in their larger space Baldwin and Craig illus- 
trate their points with many quotations from one and an- 
other of Shakespeare’s, works. This I am not going to 
attempt but wish to exemplify the bard’s moral teachings 
from the stories he tells in several of his familiar plays. 
Now every one knows that Shakespeare seldom took the 
trouble to make up his own plots. He frequently bor- 
rowed them from Holinshed or Plutarch’s historical narra- 
tives, sometimes from popular novels of the day, sometimes 
from previous plays. But in doing so he transformed them 
and so changed their very tone that we associate these oft- 
told tales with the name of Shakespeare alone. For in- 
stance, when one speaks of King Lear today, the name 
immediately suggests Shakespeare, although that same 
story in essence was told in prose, poetry, and even in 
drama a dozen times before Shakespeare wrote his tragedy. 
So if we are to determine the moral teaching of any specific 
play, we must pay special heed to the changes made by 
Shakespeare in plot and in characterization. 

Romeo and Juliet, one ofjhis most popular early dramas, 
follows very closely the incidents in Arthur Brooke’s poem, 
Romeus and Juliet, written a few years before Shakespeare 
was born. In his preface to the poem, Brooke states his 
moral purpose: ‘‘And to this end, good reader, is this tragi- 
cal matter written, to describe unto thee a couple of un- 
fortunate lovers, thralling themselves to unhonest desire; 
neglecting the authority and advice of parents and friends; 
conferring their principal counsels with drunken gossips 
and superstitious friars (the naturally fit instruments of 
unchastity); attempting all adventures of peril for th’ at- 
taining of their wicked lust; using auricular confession, the 
key of whoredom and treason, for furtherance of their 
purpose; abusing the honourable name of lawful marriage 
to cloak the shame of their stolen contracts; finally by all 
means of unhonest life hasting to most unhappy death.” 
Can one imagine Shakespeare so advertising his wares? 


Shakespeare’s Romeo 


Shakespeare views the lovers, not as wicked conspirators 
against their elders, but as deeply sincere in their mutual 
affection, which they are forced to conceal by the senseless 
hatred be—the Capulet and Montague families. The fault 
of their secrecy lies not with them, but with their parents. 
in beautiful lyric lines each one expresses a pure and un- 
sullied love for the other, a love in sharp contrast with 
the gross sensuality of Juliet’s nurse and the cold malice 
of her mother. Three specific scenes stand out in the 
memory of all who have known the play; one depicts the 
first meeting of the lovers in the Capulet home, another 
iarrates their frank declarations of love from the bal- 
cony and the moonlit garden below, a third tells of their 
parting at dawn just after Romeo's banishment. In each 
of these scenes the emotions expressed are perfectly genu- 
ine and heartfelt, the acme of romance as youth knew it 
in Shakespeare’s day and has known it ever since, The 





tragedy of the lovers springs not from unhonest desire, not 
from gossips and friars, but partly from accident, more 
from the shameful conduct of their forebears, who too late 
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repent and forgive. When all ia over, the fathers promise 
to erect monuments of gold to tneir respective children, but 
gold will not atone for their ow” guilt. 


Self-Condemned to Failure 


Antony and Cleopatra is a tragedy of middle age, por- 
traying love of a different kind. Here we follow history 
as related by Plutarch with very slight change, and most 
of the changes serve merely to build up character. Mark 
Antony, who by his generalship has become one of the 
triumvirate governing the Roman empire, and Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, are introduced in the heyday of their 
revelry. Neither one possesses the innocence of youth nor 
is either at this time stirred by ambition. Their every act 
is the product of mutual infatuation. Antony, indulging 
his guilty love, has lost all sense of shame or personal dig- 
nity and the duty owing to his absent wife, Fulvia, and 
his native land. Roused at last by urgent word that Rome 
is in dire need of his presence and that Fulvia is dead, he 
parts from Cleopatra against her will and returns to his 
post of government. Seemingly he has determined to re- 
nounce his wicked living. He marries the gracious Octavia, 
sister of Caesar, and to her promises reform. 

The promise is not kept. With truly feminine wiles 
Cleopatra wins him back to her in Egypt. At war with 
Caesar, Antony follows the Egyptian queen in cowardly 
flight, thus to lose army, navy, and the respect of all his 
followers whose loyalty in the past bound them to him. 
Antony slays himself and the Queen follows his example. 
A great captain and world conqueror dies in disgrace in 
the effort to cool an Egyptian’s lust. How great the dif- 
ference here from the unstained love between Romeo and 
Juliet! Far more than does Plutarch Shakespeare empha- 
sizes the nature of Cleopatra’s wooing and the tragic flaw 
in Antony’s character that draws him into her net. Thus 
both these historic lovers form the cause of their own un- 
doing, their mighty failure in life. 


Overthrowing of Tyranny 


In Richard the Third, Shakespeare does not attempt to 
relate wholly factual history but tells the partly fanciful 
story of a wicked man rising to the throne of England by 
devilish means, then falling to an ignominious death bat- 
tling against many of those he has wronged. The plot is 
based on Holinshed’s Chronicle, itself not wholly veracious, 
But Shakespeare deliberately departs further from history 
in attributing to Richard several murders not definitely 
charged against him by Holinshed, and finally having each 
man, woman, and child he has slain appear before him 
in dreams the night before he is to die on Bosworth Field. 
Meanwhile, in another tent Richmond, Richard’s opponent, 
sees in his vision the same ghosts bidding him quiet sleep 
and godspeed on the morrow. As a stage device this whoie 
scene, like several others in the play, is rather crude melo- 
drama, but through several centuries this tragedy has 
proved in the theatre effective in bringing home to specta- 
tors certain moral lessons. During colonial days Richard 
the Third was one of the most popular plays in every Ameri- 
can city that permitted theatres to open. With this the 
moral presented had much to do. Liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans saw in Richard’s overthrow the downfall of tyranny, 
while all who believed in punishment for wrongdoing ought 
to be placed with the penalty exacted of the unrighteous 
king. Holinshed had previously recounted most of th: 
events; Shakespeare brought out the workings of con- 
science even in a fastened villain. 


Toll of Reckless Ambition 


A close parallel to Richard in bare outline, though a much 
better tragedy, is that of Macbeth. Shakespeare goes to 
Holinshed once more to find the story of a Scottish king 
who gained a throne and kept it for a time by a series of 
ruthless murders. Macbeth, too, dies in battle at the hand 
of ene he has wronged. Thus we have again exemplified 
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the moral of reckless ambition and the wages of sin. 
Closer comparison, however, shows complete evolution of 
the playwright’s skill as he reaches maturity. 

At the beginning of the tragedy Macbeth is no villain, 
but a successful general like Eisenhower and MacArthur, 
who have bought golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
and whose worth has been publicly proclaimed and rewarded 
by the ruler they serve. He recognizes sin whether it 
is suggested by his wife or his own evil spirit, and at 
first resists temptation. This resistance breaks down upon 
attack by cruel Lady Macbeth and the spurring of his own 
ambition, but not before he has expressed fears for the 
life to come. Even while his hands reek with the blood 
of his murdered royal guest, his conscience cries out against 
the deed he has done, and he is terrified to find that he 
can no longer pray. 

Nor does the depiction of Macbeth’s attitude to his own 
sin stop here. As time goes on, the voice of conscience 
grows weaker; both he and his wife, in order to cover up 
their guilt, are ready to commit the next murder with less 
excuse. One crime after another leads to the suicide of 
Lady Macbeth and death in defeat for her lord. Yet each 
one in soliloquy before the end acknowledges the futility 
of their existence and the misery they endure even on the 
throne they have so dearly bought. “Naught’s had, all’s 
spent where our desire is got without content. Life’s but 
a walking shadow.” Not only does the low voice of con- 
science trouble each of them to the end. The mutual con- 
fidence and affection which the pair so enjoyed in the para- 
dise of their earlier days has withered so that the violent 
end of his once loved wife does not move King Macbeth. 
Most of the incidents of the story may be read in Holinshed. 
Shakespeare has turned them into an allegory true to life. 


**“How Sharper Than a Serpent’s Tooth . . .” 


One other tragedy has moved me personally since early 
college days more than any other to my knowledge. In 
King Lear we meet again a king of Britain, legendary, it 
is true, and so much the more reducible to the author's 
dramatic purpose. The towering figure of the passionate, 
white-haired monarch, long accustomed to fulfillment of 
his lightest whim, then suddenly brought to realize that 
the daughters he so loves fail to return his affection; his 
outcries against Nature when lightning, thunder, and rain 
oppress him in the open; his common sympathy with fool 
and madman as he sees them suffer like himself; his joy 
in being beside Cordelia as he is hurried to prison with 
her; the final magnificent show of physical strength where 
he expends all in the effort to save her life—these repre- 
sentations of Old Age and others of the same type are 
enough to move the hardest to emotion. 

I have said that the story of Leir—so spelled until 
Shakespeare reformed the name—was told many times 
before he wrote this drama. His source was an older, 
anonymous play with none of the pathos or stirring pas- 
sions just alluded to. The general theme of both plays, of 
course, is filial ingratitude. This theme Shakespeare em- 
phasizes by adding to the Lear plot a minor one, similarly 
borrowed, in which the ingratitude of Gloucester’s son 
fairly matches that of Lear’s daughters, and the unexpected 
devotion of Edgar is at least comparable to Cordelia’s. Thus 
he presses one moral lesson as to filial duty while he sug- 
gests another touching the reverence due from every one 
to the aged. The author of this play was not a young man. 

One other moral aspect of King Lear deserves mention. 
In no story could there be a sharper division between the 
good characters and the evil, the righteous on one side 
and the wicked on the other. As President Neilson points 
out, the truly noble are not rewarded according to their 
desert in material matters, nor are all the evil duly pun- 
ished, but a spiritual victory comes to Cordelia, and to her 
old father with her. 

It would be easy to go on and discuss the mercy speech 

of Portia or the defence of his race by Shylock, the singular 
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purity of mind in Desdemona set against the low morality 
of her attendant, the terrible lessons of Measure for Meas- 
ure, or the heart-rending effort of King Claudius to utter 
a prayer for pardon when he knows and acknowledges his 
sin but is unwilling to forego the gain. The listing of other 
instances would add little to the argument. 


j Moral Standards—Then and Now 


One cannot deny the presence of evil in certain lines of 


The Good 


RANDFATHER, tell us about when you were a little 
(. boy.”’ 

There are no stories children love to hear so much 
as those that have to do with the early years of their 
parents and grandparents. It is perhaps a carry-over from 
our childhood that makes us grownups enjoy tales about 
the early days of our country, our church, or anything that 
lies near our heart, 

Two of our ministers whose memories run back farther 
than those of most of us, have contributed the following 
stories of pioneer days in Texas. 


I 

The Rev. W. A. McLeod* of Cuero, long interested in 
the history of Presbyterianism, has a large collection of 
stories concerning early days in Texas. Some of these 
tales have to do with James Norman Smith and his family. 

The Smith family reached the Guadalupe River in May, 
1840. Mr. Smith began at once to teach the first school 
in all this river valley. In a few short months he and a 
neighbor organized a Cumberland Church in their com- 
munity, both becoming elders. This church still carries 
on near Yoakum as the Hochheim Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. In a few months the “Old School Presbyterians” 
were ready to organize a church at Victoria, thirty-five 
miles from Smith’s home, and he transferred his mem- 
bership to the new organization. He was the only man 
in the church at first, and was, therefore, its only ruling 
elder. 

Western Texas Presbytery was formed in 1851 at Vic- 
toria. The second, or perhaps third, session was held at 
Clinton, at that time the county seat of DeWitt County, 
where the Smiths were then living. On the Sunday the 
meeting was in session they entertained sixty guests for 
dinner, but that gigantic feat of entertaining pales beside 
the achievement of caring for thirty house guests during 
the entire meeting. This was managed by having the women 
stay in the Smith’s house and putting up a tent for the 
men. 

Mr. Smith is the authority for the following story of 
the raise in Mr. Cochran’s salary in the early days at Vic- 
toria, 

The Rev. J. M. Cochran was one of the ablest ministers 
the Synod of Texas ever had; but, like many men in those 
days, he received a salary not at all adequate for his needs, 
There was then in the town a New England Yankee named 
Captain Wheeler. He belonged to no church, but he at- 
tended services at the Presbyterian Church and was very 
fond of Mr. Cochran. He was quite a successful business 
man and had accumulated a good fortune. In some way he 
learned the amount of Mr. Cochran’s salary and was in- 
dignant when he found how poorly the minister was paid. 

In all seriousness he went to Mr. Cochran, ‘Mr. Coch- 
ran, you need more salary. You deserve more salary. Now, 
I am going to make you this proposition. I’ll pay you 
myself just twice what this stingy church is paying. [’ll 


*Dr. McLeod received his B. D. from the Austin Semi- 
nary in ’05. He is now pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Cuero, Texas. 
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Shakespeare or in certain of his characters who revel in 
their sins. So it is in human life and so it will be till 
doomsday. What can be asserted of Shakespeare’s work is 
that he sees the world clearly and so reveals it as no other 
dramatist has been able to do, and that he finds the world 
beautiful, especially its noble women. That the same re- 
sult is not present as one studies the product of many 
among us today is to say that their moral standards are 
not the same as Shakespeare’s, 


Old Days 


give you $1200 instead of $600, and I’ll furnish you a 
manse. We will hold services in my parlor, and we will 
invite the town to come, with one exception—NOT ONE 
PRESBYTERIAN CAN CROSS MY THRESHOLD.” 

Although Mr. Cochran gently turned down the proposi- 
tion, the desired end was achieved. In a short while the 
congregation learned of Captain Wheeler’s offer and them- 
selves doubled their pastor’s salary, apologizing for not 
having done-it sooner. 

The first Presbyterian minister to be justalled as pas- 
tor of a church in Texas was Dr. J. W. Miller. Dr. and 
Mrs, Miller established Live Oak Seminary, located in Wash- 
ington County, near old Independence. Their son, Robert 
F. Miller, M. D., has left a very interesting history of his 
father, which contains the following story of a wedding 
fee: 

Dr. Miller was called upon on one occasion to go a con- 
siderable distance to perform a wedding ceremony. He 
remained over for the wedding festivities, accompanying 
the party to the ‘‘Infare.” In those days, after the mar- 
riage had been performed at the home of the bride, the 
wedding party would adjourn to the home of the groom 
for the ‘‘Infare.”’ On this occasion there were many guests; 
and, as the family possessed but one silver spoon, this 
spoon had to be passed around to stir everyone’s coffee. 

In the course of the festivities the groom edged up to 
Dr. Miller and said, with some assurance, ‘‘Parson, I ain’t 
got no money to pay you now, but Paw here owes me two 
dollars and a half for that thar sow and pigs I done sold 
him; and when he pays me, I ’low to give you half of it.” 

“Parson” smiled blandly and replied that such inten- 
tion was very generous, but that he thought it would be 
just too bad to divide that money—that it had better stay 
all together. And the bridegroom did just that. 

i 

From Dr. John V. McCall** come these personal reminis- 
cences: 

Shortly after I came to Texas in 1893 to begin my work, 
I heard of a family recently moved inta my part of the 
country who were reputed to be Presbyterians, 

As soon as possible I set out to visit them. After a ride 
of some nine miles, I arrived at their place one morning 
about eleven o'clock. I was cordially welcomed by the man 
and his wife and three daughters. After dinner, which was 
served shortly after my arrival, I read from my Testa- 
ment and then we all knelt for prayer. At the close of 
my prayer I started to rise from my knees, but knelt again 
in some confusion when the father caught up the prayer 
with fervency. When he finished, the mother began to 
pray; and, as she concluded, the three children began the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. I later found out that this was 
the daily custom in their household. [I had expected to 
leave right after the season of prayer, but. the father kept 
me for some time asking questions about some of the great 
truths of Scripture. 

One one of my visits to this delightful family, I was 





**Dr. McCall received his B. D. degree from Union Semi- 
nary in ’93 and has served churches in his native Texas 
until his retirement last year. 
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asked to spend the night. There were only two rooms in 


the little house, one the combination bedroom and sitting 
room, the other the kitchen. The father and I slept in 
one bed in the bed-sitting room and the three little girls 
in the other. The mother used a cot in the kitchen. 

I was lying with my face to the wall when the alarm 
clock went off at five o’clock There was no movement 
from my bed-fellow, and I decided that he was so weary 
that the sound had failed to waken him. So I went back 
to sleep. When I awoke again about six thirty, I saw that 
he was gone. [| dressed and went into the other room where 
I could hear his wife busy with preparations for breakfast. 
About seven o’clock the man came in from the field with 
this explanation: “Since I am behind with my crop, I could 
not stint on my work today, and so [I got up at four o’clock 
to plow so that we could spend these three hours before 
you have to leave on Bible study.” 

At the close of a very dry year, which resulted in a 
scanty harvest, this godly man rode seventeen miles to bring 


The New 
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me $5.00 for the Lord’s work. Knowing what a large gift 
that was in proportion to what he had made, I demurred 
at accepting so much. But he insisted. ‘‘The Lord gave me 
120 bushels of wheat this year. If I do not show some 
gratitude to him, what reason would I have to expect that 
he would give me any yield the next year.” 


Through nearly half a century of varied experiences and 
contacts with many kinds of people, the memory of this 
earnest, sincere Christian man has warmed my heart. 

Weddings not infrequently furnish some amusement in 
the minister’s life. 


I remember the wedding of a widow of uncertain years 
to a youth of about twenty. As they stood in front of me 
for the ceremony the boy was on his bride’s left. I gently 
led him to stand on her right. After the ceremony she 
apologized for young husband’s ignorance. ‘‘Mr. MeCall, 
you'll just have to excuse Johnnie. This is the first time 
he has ever tried it.” 


Theology 


By J. I. McCORD* 


MIDST the clamorous cries of the prophets of doom 
we are witnessing the renascence of a realistic and 
virile theology. As one world-view dissolves and a new 
epoch dawns, theology stands equipped as scarcely ever be- 
fore both to assist in the metamorphosis and to determine 
and guide the destiny of the age to come. We are again 
beginning to understand the meaning of ‘“‘the fullness of 


” 


time,’’ for not since the disintegration of the Graeco-Roman 
world has the opportunity been so challenging and the need 
for a religious perspective so great. The horror of a war 
preceded by universal economic chaos has unveiled our illu- 
sions and focused our minds on the shams and hypocrises 
of the age that is passing. 

From the vantage-point of the present it is always easy 
to single out the shortcomings of the past. And the years 
just behind us have been unparalleled activity in this criti- 
cal endeavor. One need only mention the names of Ber- 
dyaev, Barth, Brunner, Maritain, and Niebuhr to call to 
mind those figures who have pointed out the shallowness 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century Weltanschauung. 

There are two modes of interpretation that may be ap- 
plied to the trends which we see in theological circles. For 
one thing, the historian is tempted to remark that in times 
of crisis a philosophy of defeatism always emerges to pla- 
cate the less sanguine. But the honest historian’ will 
hardly be satisfied with this explanatory hypothesis, despite 
its obvious applicability in numerous cases. A more likely 
procedure will result in an analysis of this epoch whose 


epitaph is being written ere one renders his verdict. 
Revolt’ Against Scholasticism 


The liberal tradition which officially began with Schleier- 
macher was a revolt against a Protestant Scholasticism, as 
deadly in its own right as the Scholasticism of the Mediae- 
val Period. And the whole romantic reaction was impelled 
by a desire to recapture individual values. Schleiermacher 
was correct in denouncing all theology which is divorced 
from experience, but his mistake and the mistake of his 
followers consisted in their failure to transcend the naive 
optimism inherent in philosophical idealism. An attempt 
to reclaim the subjective, experienced, developed into a sys- 
tem of sheer immanence, and mankind, blessed with a fa- 
vorable Zeitgeist, could look forward to a future devoid 
of the vicissitudes of the past. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that the Hegelian 
logic implicit in the new theology also furnished the skele- 
tonic pattern of evolution, and the same framework is seen 


*Adjunct protessor of Theology in the Austin Seminary. 


today in Italian etatism, German racism, and economic col- 
lectivism. The categories of interpretation differ, but the 
result is always the same. Lest we congratulate ourselves 
too soon for having escaped this continental fallacy, it 
should be remembered that America’s particular brand of 
belief in the ‘“‘wave of the future’’ has been enshrined in 
the grandiose dream of the technological continuum, and 
in the reduction of all disciplines to a societism. 


Man’s Relative Worth 


Now all of these movements, flowing as they do from the 
same font, have been instrumental in bringing about what 
Berdyaey calls the process of ‘‘dehumanization”’ in all areas 
of life. The concept of the individual as an integer has 
disappeared. Man no longer is understood as a creature 
made in God’s image, and therefore absolute. He becomes, 
rather, of relative worth, and his destiny consists in his 
successful integration and ultimate absorption in the whole, 
No wonder that Mussolini when seeking a philosophic jus- 
tification of totalitarianism pounced on this very idea. 

The net result of this dehumanized version of history 
has been threefold. In the first place, we have inherited a 
belief in the perfectibility of mankind, in the inevitability 
of progress. J. B. Bury has pointed out that the idea of 
progress is a relatively recent emergent, belonging exclu- 
sively to our modern world-view, and certainly there is 
much to be said for the validity of his judgment. The repe- 
titious, cyclical theory of the Greeks precluded progression, 
while the backward perspective of Augustine’s philosophy 
of history was hardly conducive to faith in ultimate better- 
ness But our error has been in the opposite direction. 
We have imbibed the Spencerian notion of an evolutionary 
surge toward an obtainable good, and have taken seriously 
Bacon’s faith that a few little centuries would accomplish 
the actualization of New Atlantis. For many the progres- 
sive unfolding of the Absolute has been an assurance of 
a future filled with bliss. And even Karl Marx, despite 
his avowed repudiation of the ideal character of Hegelian 
thought, never lost his faith in the spiritual character of 
history, in the power of the dialectical process to effect all 
needed reform and to solve economic inequities. 

In America our culture has been especially favorable 
to such a faith, albeit we express it more pragmatically, 
The scientific method has come to epitomize our trust in 
the efficacy of trained intelligence. More than any other 
nation we symbolize the Socratic spirit, without, of course, 
the Socratic metaphysics. And the tragedy lies in just this 
fact: the glory of our civilization precludes our ever ma- 
turing spiritualiy, 
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Denial of Responsibility 


A second result of nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury dehumanization is the implicit denial of human re- 
sponsibility. Automatic laws of nature and not volitional 
endeavor determine goodness. The discipline of ethics is 
replaced with a faith in cosmics. For man, if only a prod- 
uct of environment—whether it be social, bio- 
logical, or political, it matters not—has little to say as re- 
gards his conduct, for all activity is conditioned and thereby 
stripped of morality. 

Such a predicament has led quite naturally to what Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr has called ‘“‘the 
man.” 


economic, 


2asy conscience of modern 
This third result can best be observed in the typi- 
cal modern’s reaction to the doctrine of redemption, which 
is not so much incredible to him as it 
cance. In his 


is without signifi- 
defined guilt as ‘‘a 
mere vestigial remnant of primitive fears of higher powers,”’ 


sophistication he has 
and he quickly adds that he has risen above such psycho- 
pathic forebodings. To the minister this age-old Aaronic 
fallacy, or buck-passing, is one of the most discouraging 
things that is encountered, foi modern man considers him- 
self the 
smirched his pristine nature. 


victim of corrupting institutions which have be- 
And on the horizon of to- 
morrow he sees the day when mass education or a course 
in sociology will liberate him, leaving him free to develop 
and bloom in all his innate grandeur. Preaching to such 
an auditor has come to involve a verbal indulgence in eco- 
nomic, social, and educative panaceas, for the old theology 
which presupposes a sense of guilt and need is dated, gross, 


and beneath the dignity of the sophisticate. 
Thought-Patterns Being Re-formed 


At the outset it that the modern theo- 
logical revolt began by challenging this idealistic Weltan- 
The 
have precipitated a crisis in our thinking which has led to 
a reformulation of The 
suddenly found 
itself confronted with an element which had not been taken 
into account, namely, a diseased human will. The world 


is seeing difficult years with such cruel and depraved things 


was suggested 


schauung. events of the past two or three decades 


our guiding thought-patterns, 


dogma of inevitable progress, for example, 


afoot as perhaps never before. For the multiplication of 
things, instead of guaranteeing happiness, only places more 
instruments of destruction into the hands of fiendish spirits. 
Planes fly faster and further, but 
greater loads of 
while giving mankind penicillin and the sulfa drugs, 


the same planes carry 


destruction. Scientific inventiveness, 


also 
unleashes upon combatant and non-combatant alike rocket 


and robot bombs. And education, which purported to lead 


us onward and upward, is dissipating itself because moral 


wills have not yet been disciplined. In short, we are be- 


ginning to realize that we have confused mechanical ad- 


vancement with moral betterness. Too, we are learning 


that the course of history itself can never guarantee prog- 
ress. In perfect honesty we must admit that a more likely 


characterization of our modern era.is devolution rather 


than evolution. That is to say, in our spiritual blindness 
we have stood crying that the millennium is knocking at 


the door, while, in reality, at the moment of our boast 


civilization was crumbling and falling in upon us. 
Liberation from Collectivisms 


In the rediscovery of the relevance of theology to our 
present problems another Reformation is being effected in 
midst. 
mediaeval Catholic ecclesiasticism, religion today is liberat- 
ing the 


recent 


our Just as Luther rescued the individual from 


various collectivisms of the 
With the reestablishment of 
there is a concomitant reemphasis on human responsibility, 


individual from the 


past. man as central 


on man’s ability to enter into the processes of nature and 


to alter the course of events. Thus our concern is primarily 


anthropological. For free man, potentially saint or sin- 


ner, is the key to the solution of our ultimate problems. 


Again, we are realizing the presence of the indelible 
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fact of guilt, of a tension in each of us that 
dismissed or denied by a simple act of will. 


humanists explained 


cannot be 
Whereas the 
conflict by ascribing it to the 
natural warfare between sense and spirit and the modern- 
ists resolved the discord by ascribing the difficulty to ‘“‘suc- 
cessive phases in the process of development, in the con- 
tinuous stages of self-realization,”’ the new theology takes 


this 


seriously the condition of man torn between two absolutes, 
between heaven and hell. The truth of the statement that 
“only Christ and the devil have no conscience” intensifies 
the accusing of our own conscience. And we cannot es- 
cape by losing ourselves in the crowd, by passing the buck 
to this institution or that. 
tion of this element in 


To my mind, it is the recogni- 
man, of his ‘‘relatedness-to-God,’’ 
which gives greatest significance to the recent work of neo- 
orthodox theologians. For the consciousness of obligation 
nature, 
his Creator by bonds indissoluble. 


belongs to man’s essential related to 
The sense of unworthi- 


ness, the knowledge that we stand condemned before divine 


since he is 


judgment, furnishes the only realistic picture of the human 
plight, and affords the only adequate basis for a 
of redemption. 


gospel 


The “Theological Watershed” 


Kar] Barth, of course, is the evangel of the new vitality 
in theological circles, the publication of his Commentary 
on Romans in 1918 constituting what has been aptly desig- 
nated as a “theological watershed.” Few of this generation 
have escaped the influence of his prophetic message, and 
even his severest critics readily admit the importance of his 
position in the history of thought and his success in ac- 
complishing the job he set out to do. Repudiating the 
premises of Barth began by examining 
anew the entire Biblical doctrine of God and man, and in 
a world immanental God 
revived the truth of divine 
and an apocalyptic judgment. 

It is erroneous, 


modern culture, 


long used to an realized 


transcendence 


and a 
eschatology he 


however, to label the 
logical movement as mere 


revitalized theo- 
Jarthian defeatism. In the nine- 
teenth century both Soren Kierkegaard and Fyodor Dos- 
toievsky cried out against the easy optimism of the pre- 
Undoubtedly the best 


guilt is 


vailing world-view. description of 


what is involved in contained in Kierkegaard’s 
psychology of anxiety, while his criticism of the Hegelian 
philosophy is one of the most telling on record. Dostoievsky, 
writing against a background of personal suffering endure 
in four terrible exile, filled his novels 
with moving protests against the superficiality of the reg- 
nant tepid humanistic that 
Berdyaev found in the novels of Dostoievsky the instrument 
which transported him 


years of Siberian 


theology. It is significant 
from the false messianism of an 
economic utopia to faith in the God-man, while Barth found 
his unifying theological tenet, 
God and 


“the endless qualitative dif- 


ference between man,” in the 


Dane. 


writings of the 


New Dimension—Experience 


Modernism arose, we have seen, as a rebellion 
over-academic sterility in theological circles. 


with the 


against 
Its concern 
was practical, and it gloried in the application 
of the experimental method to matters of religion. The new 
theology has taken the liberals at their word, and a new 
dimension added to thinking. Now it is 
that dimension is none other 
than the realm of experience in which the liberal purported 
to operate. 


has been our 


somewhat ironical this new 
It is precisely because modernism lacked depth 
in this area that it was never able to cope with reality and 
Biblical doc- 
Experience, if interpreted accurately, 
unfounded 


never was equipped to appreciate the great 


trine of redemption. 


breeds neither hopes nor pious platitudes; it 


characterized by an 
demons which 


words of 
full of 
only be known through suffering.” 

While the addition of this extra dimension may well be 


is, rather, in the Horton, 


“extra dimension terrors and can 
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a legacy of the past generation’s apostasy, most of the 
emphasis of the new movement has been anthropological. 
Brunner, in Man in Revolt, felt compelled to point out the 
errors of the prevailing pictures of man before he began 
a fresh investigation of the Biblical doctrine. Berdyaev 
has given us in the early section of The Destiny of Man 
and in The Fate of Man in the Modern World a penetrating 
analysis of the shortcomings of contemporary anthropol- 
ogies. And Niebuhr, in the first volume of his now famous 
Gifford Lectures, has an acute criticism of the classical 
view of man which was revived by humanism and the ro- 
mantic view held by so many moderns. 


Renewed Interest in Eschatology 


Another area in our thinking has been affected. There 
is renewed interest in eschatology, since it seems palpable 
that the great human problems of evil and ultimate destiny 
will not be solved within the historic process. To put it 
differently, we are now aware that historical continuity 
per se is no guarantee of redemption, and that help must 
come from without. Once we have shared this attitude, 
we are able to see the paramount importance of such a 
traditional doctrine as the Virgin Birth, which has so long 
been relegated to the realm of superstition. In Christ’s 
having been conceived by the Holy Spirit is our assurance 
that salvation is of God and not of man. Ferre puts it 
this way: ‘“‘The doctrine of the Virgin Birth stands for dis- 
continuity imposed upon continuity.” It is above all an 
absolute answer to the question of the ages, ‘‘from whence 
shall my help come.” 

We shall let this suffice for an all too cursory survey 
of the new theology. It has been labelled by many as neo- 
Calvinism, and such an appellation is not without justifica- 
tion. For one cannot read Book II of the Institutes with- 
out feeling that Calvin’s message is uniquely our own. 
His faith in the sovereign will of God, in man’s desperate 
need, and in the power of grace alone to save, are tenets 
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that must keep us at an even keel during the crisis at 
hand and guide us in the epoch that lies ahead. Our way 
to Calvin’s position has been long and devious, but now 
out of a background of tragic experience we are prepared 
to share his faith. 


Warning and Exhortation 


There are two words of warning and one of exhortation 
that ought to be appended. In our eschatological activities 
we must not commit again the fallacy of other-worldliness, 
a move which always vitiates the practical import of a 
theological system. Nor, again, must we succumb to a ro- 
mantic irrationalism, for irrationalism in itself has never 
possessed any kinship to those obvious truths of experience 
which transcend the caapcity of human reason, Prot- 
estantism has never been an easy doctrine, for man, im- 
pulsive creature that he is, plunges from the heights of 
optimism to the depths of despair and back again without 
any stops between. When he is inebriated with his own 
goodness, he is a vocal devotee of humanism, and when 
he is in the slough of despondency he seeks refuge in the 
first panacea proffered. 

The word of exhortation is this: the addition of an extra 
dimension to our world-view is only a negative step, a legiti- 
mate criticism of the shallowness of our contemporaries. 
But Christian theology has never been satisfied with the 
role of “critic of culture.’’ Historically it has been a builder 
of world-views, the progenitor of epochs, and has furnished 
both the goal of endeavor and the impetus which impels 
man to that goal. And the goal has always been Jesus 
Christ, while the power which impels us upward is the 
efficacy of his atoning sacrifice. Our age is seeing the pro- 
fundity of the Christian doctrine of man and the realism 
of the Christian philosophy of history. It is our task to 
proclaim the truth of the Christ who confers meaning both 
upon man and history, and without whom life is empty 
and history meaningless, 


The Evangelistic Challenge of the Southwest 


I. INFORMATION 
By J. E. Mitchell* 


rial resources. Vast in extent, favored with a variety 

of soils and climates, rich in minerals, and stocked 

with a people who still have much of the vigorous, imagi- 

native spirit of their pioneer fathers, the Southwest has 
every right to look forward to a bright postwar future. 

In agriculture, new crops are promised by the chemurg- 


(Ss has blessed the Southwest with bounteous mate- 


ists, and the old crops are to be produced much more effec- 
tively as a wave of mechanization strikes our farms. 

The mineral wealth of the Southwest should produce a 
variety of opportunities for thousands of people for years 
to come. To give only one example, consider the synthetic 
rubber industry, which, born of the war, is apparently des- 
tined to be one of our postwar giants. ° 

In manufacturing also, great things are expected in the 
Southwest. In a few short months, a feeble manufacturing 
activity has been expanded into a vast, highly organized 
effort for the production of war material: ships, landing 
eraft, guns, ammunition, electronic equipment, textiles, 
clothing, and a thousand other things. Countless plants 
have been brought into existence. Great quantities of ma- 
chinery, much of it of the very latest type and highly spe- 
cialized, have been shipped from the north and east into 
the Southwest. 


Conversion to War Production 


Men and women by the thousands have entered our war 
plants in the Southwest. Before the war, the rest of the 
nation thought of the Southwest in terms of cattle, cotton, 


and oil. Now, many people are finding out to their sur- 
prise that the Southwest can also produce war material, 
much of it being both intricate and precise. The industrial- 
ization of the Southwest got underway before the war, but 
the war has greatly accelerated the tendency. 

Transportation facilities in the Southwest are in for a 
great program of expansion and improvement: rail, water, 
highway and air. For example, elaborate postwar plans 
have already been worked out in great detail by the air- 
lines; many new routes are being considered for service to 
Mexico, Central America, South America, Europe and Af- 
rica. 

All these bright prospects in agriculture, in oil produc- 
tion, in manufacturing, in transportation, and in many other 
activities will attract thousands of people to this section of 
the country. 

Cities have already adopted ambitious projects for the 
postwar period. For example, Dallas has a master plan for 
the postwar period, which involves the expenditure of 
millions of dollars and will require at least twenty-five 
years for its accomplishment. 

Now what of the church in the postwar picture? What 
of the cause of Christ during the coming period of change, 
of movement, of expansion? History teaches that material 
prosperity makes for spiritual complacency. Will the 
church lag? 


If. INSPIRATION 
By F. C. Brown* 


kK have the resources that are necessary to build up 
the Kingdom of God in this territory. When these 
resources are translated into finances, there is an 
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unlimited opportunity to carry forward the work of 
the church. The various Christian denominations can carry 
forward almost any project they conceive, 

We also have the people. Tens of thousands of new 
people have come to make this area their home. Many of 
these are unchurched and afford a very broad opportunity 
for evangelistic effort. Established churches in the cities 
and towns, especially around war industries, have had vast 
opportunities for the establishment of mission Sunday 
schools and churches. There are, of course, many souls to 
be saved. Although the church desires to meet this re- 
sponsibility and has done so to a creditable degree, there is 
still much work to be done. The Mexicans in our midst, as 
well as people of other races, need the gospel. 

We have the gospel and this alone is the saving power. 
I believe I can say confidently that the Southwest is blessed 
with great denominations which are proclaiming the true 
gospel of Christ without mental reservation or secret eva- 
sion of mind. 


Evangelistic Crusades Planned 


I am glad to state that at the present time I happen to 
know of several great denominational bodies that are pro- 
jecting strong evangelistic crusades. One great church has 
as its goal to reach a million souls this year. Another, 
a smaller denomination, is hopeful of winning one soul for 
every ten members. These are great indications of efforts 
to meet the challenge of this great territory. We trust 
God and move forward, believing that the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the one means through which this 
vast territory is to be brought to what it should be for 
the glory of God. It is our earnest hope that the churches 
within our limits will eagerly press forward, meeting their 
responsibility in this great home mission territory from the 
standpoint of evangelism. 


I. ILLUSTRATION 
By R. F. Gribble* 


KLAHOMA, Louisiana, and Arkansas have shared with 
Texas a fabulous growth during the past two decades, 
Recently industrial activities have produced whole 

new cities and communities. Note the following develop- 
ments. 

Two and one-half years ago in an unfinished shopping- 
center, Fort Worth’s Ridglea Sunday school was begun. 
One year later 57 members constituted the church. This 
year saw a forty thousand dollar building erected by a mem- 
bership of 134 with aid by the home mission committee. 
Already this church has started an outpost Sunday school in 
another new community of 1,500 homes. 

The churches in San Antonio have employed a full-time 
extension pastor, planning a number of new centers of 
work to keep up with the rapidly expanding additions to 
the city. Dallas is seeking a man for a like position. 

Lake Jackson is a new town of 3,000 persons, expecting 
additional immigrants soon to make the population 10,000. 
Here the families of employees in the several Dow Indus- 
tries located near by are housed. A home mission Pres- 
byterian church expects to thrive with the town. 


Site of Naval Base 

Corpus Christi, location of a huge permanent naval base, 
has doubled its population in the past decade. A Presbyte- 
rian church established four years ago now has 213 mem- 
bers and has begun a mission in another new community 
(which will soon be organized into a church), 

A gigantic tire plant opened in Waco two months ago 
and created a new community southwest of town. The 
First Presbyterian Church has purchased a site for a new 
work for the Lord in this area. 

A Presbyterian church was organized in Texas City, site 
of a large chemical] company, four years ago. Last year 
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this church increased its membership by 60 per cent and 
had a Sunday school enrollment more than double its mem- 
bership. 

Will these communities be permanent? Well, about 
twenty years ago the Highland Park Church was founded 
in an undeveloped section of Dallas. Today the church 
has a membership of 2,111 and one of the finest plants in 
the South. 

Here, then, is opportunity: here, necessity. If Presby- 
terians lost their chance in the opening of the great western 
stretches in the days of the pioneers, surely they have am- 
ple opening for redeeming their error in such times as 
these. The people are here. The call of God is unmis- 
takable. Shall we buy up the opportunity? 

*Mr. Mitchell, an elder and Sunday school teacher in 
the First Church, Dallas, is president of the John EF, Mitchell 
Company which manufactures cotton gins. Dr. Brown, pas- 
tor of the First Church, Dallas, is a past moderator of the 
General Assembly and at the present is the chairman of 
the Assembly’s committee of Evangelism. Dr. Gribble is 
acting president of the Austin Seminary and professor of 
Hebrew. 


Touchstones 


Edelweiss half snow-hid on an alpine mountain, 

Cool waters, crystal clear, flowing from earth’s fountain, 
Bright hues of a rainbow against a cloud festoon, 

The night sky’s silhouettes of star and crescent moon; 
Breezes, perfume-laden, at dusk where jasmines blow, 
Soft clouds, gold-etched and crimson, in the evening glow, 
Rich fruits of field and garden nurtured by the sod— 
Each is but a touchstone that marks the work of God. 


—By STELLA BLANCHE STUART. 
College Station, Texas. 


The Living Lord 


“T am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am 
alive forevermore.’’—Revelation 1:18. 


Wherever burdens weigh and crush, 

Or men are falling in the rush; 

Where heads are bowed and eyes must weep, 

As loved ones enter into sleep; 

Where all seems hopeless, and there’s fear 

Which grips the heart and dries the tear; 
—There walks the Living Lord. 


Wherever men stand true and strong 

For all that’s right, against the wrong; 

Where pleasing God instead of men 

Is deemed more worthy now for them; 

Where men are not afraid to pray, 

And call on God ofttimes each day; 
—There walks the Living Lord. 


Wherever joy floods o’er the soul 

Like mountain streams beyond control; 

Where love and peace and happiness 

Embraces all, each life to bless; 

Where children laugh and dance and sing, 

And men in faith to Christ do cling; 
—There walks the Living Lord. 


—ARTHUR V. BOAND. 
San Antonio, Texas, 
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seminary student body. During his 
middle year Mr. Cook served as stu- 
dent pastor of the University Church, 
Austin, and this year is supply pas- 
tor of the Third Church, Houston. 

Ben Evan Gillespie, A. B., Arkan- 
sas College; member of the seminary 
middle class; student pastor of the 
Luling (Texas) church, 

(. Rogers McLane, A. B., Austin 
College; editor, The Chromascope, 
1944 (Austin College yearbook); 
member of the staff of The Kangaroo 
(college newspaper); junior at Aus- 
tin Seminary. 

Lyndon Jackson, A, B., Austin Col- 
lege; student pastor, First Church, 
Yoakum, Texas; 
Seminary. 

Joe Palachek, A. B., Austin Col- 
lege; editor The Chromascope, 1943; 


senior at Austin 


middle student at the seminary and 
student pastor of the Wager Memo- 
rial Church, Austin. 

Dewitt Reddick, professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Texas, consul- 
tant. 

Ellis Nelson, associate professor 
of religious education, Austin Semi- 
nary, faculty advisor, 











EDITORIAL 


The Fault, Dear Brutus 
By R. F. Gribble* 





Several times recently Calvinism has 
been wounded in the house of its friends. 
One could wish the deeds were simply 
exhibitions of “traitorous trueness and 
loyal deceit.’’ jut Calvinism demon- 
strates its perennial vigor by calling its 
apologists to the fore. This is proper: 
we need to give a reason. We are set 
for the defense of the faith. And dis- 
cussion leads to clarification. 

It has been charged that the Calvin- 
ism of our creed is responsible for our 
church’s poor record in evangelism. If 
indeed it requires thirty-one Presbyte- 
rians one year to bring one soul to the 
Saviour there is reason for grave con- 
cern. Some hope lies in the fact that 
we have clarity to see and courage to 
admit our failure in a distressing situ- 
ation. But to .confess that we have 
fallen far short is one thing; to hold 
our doctrine responsible is another 
thing. 

Did history show that Presbyterian- 
ism has not been evangelistic or that its 
compliance with the terms of the Great 


*Professor of Hebrew in the Austin 
Seminary, now acting president. 


Commission has been only when the 
creed has been denied or neglected, 
then it were a matter of concern indeed 
that our standards be changed. For 
evangelism certainly is paramount. But 
the past reveals no such thing. It 
rather indicates that as our spiritual 
forebears were true to our historic Bib- 
lical creed, our church made more effec- 
tive use of the means of grace than 
when it has discounted that creed in its 
practice. Certain it is that the decline 
in evangelism has paralleled this pres- 
ent day anti-creedal and liberalizing 
tendency. 

That our creed is entirely sympa- 
thetic with true evangelism has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in the religious 
press. It is difficult to understand how 
one can preach with any assurance save 
on the foundation of such a creed as 
Calvinism with its stress on the great 
siblical realities. At any rate this ar- 
ticle is presented in the interest of a 
theory which seems to be far more than 
fancy. By this, the problem takes eco- 
nomic rather than doctrinal shape. To 
put it bluntly: Is it due to doctrine or 
to ducats that our church in its minis- 
try is lacking in evangelism? 

Americans have been embarrassed, it 
is said, at international athletic events, 
when the various nationals sang their 
respective anthems; we did not know 
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ours. But some one remarked with 
point that had “Money, Money” been 
announced, we could have sung all 
stanzas without the words and the 
music. Presbyterians in our church are 
Americans, too. Much, of course, sepa- 
rates us from the past; but is it not 
true that our evangelistic antecedents 
were less concerned about bank ac- 
counts and more convinced of the dam- 
nation of unreached salvable souls than 
we are? Parsons passing rich at forty 
pounds a year used to go where God 
called. How near to truth would it be 
to say that our day tends to listen rather 
to the jingling of the guinea? Abram, 
we suppose was not poverty-stricken; 
but he went out at the call of God not 
knowing whither he went. A “‘realis- 
tic’? age “has to live,’’ and accordingly 
demands a contract in advance with 
specifications entered in detail! 

John Wesley resolved that he would 
not die rich. Not many inhabitants of 
the manse will need such resolution. 
man can be a miser, too. One biog- 
rapher wrote of the great Methodist 
that the probate of his will disclosed a 
silver spoon, an old frock coat, and the 
Methodist Church! What fabulous 
riches of poverty! The love of money 
is still the root of all kinds of evil; the 
cloth a man wears has nothing to do 
with it. 

A young man recently asked why a 
certain denomination is so successful 
while ours lags regarding evangelism. 
Was the answer slander or truth? ‘We 
fear to launch away!”’ Look at facts. 
Recently I had occasion to investigate 
the location of some churches in Austin. 
To my surprise I found a Baptist church 
hard by practically every public school 
building. (Say there are more Bap- 
tists than Presbyterians. But add, 
Why?) Where do these congregations 
get the money? They seem not to stop 
for that; they start the work and its 
needs are met. Maybe Presbyterians 
are unwilling to worship in basements 
of churches-to-be or in wooden shacks. 
Refusal to begin, on such _ account, 
would not flatter true Christians. Tastes 
do differ. But we should be possessed 
of at least as much faith as any believer. 
Does Thomas Aquinas’ reputed rebuke 
to the Pope touch our case? When 
Innocent IV showed the great theo- 
Papal 
marked, ‘“‘We can no longer say: ‘Sil- 
ver and gold have I none, the Doctor 
added: ‘‘Neither can you say: ‘Rise 
take up thy bed and walk.’’’ The man- 
ner of edifice is secondary. 

T ask then why it is that even in pro- 
portion to our membership there is no 
comparable number of Presbyterian 


logian the treasures and re- 
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churches in relation to others in the 
larger cities in the Southwest? Multiple 
houses of worship are erected by sister 
churches, and the work thrives. Can 
explanation lie in the thought the Pres- 
byterians want large membership, and 
are unwilling to hive off swarms to carry 
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and to find gospel honey where people 
dwell? And do others go on faith while 
we demand cash on the barrel-head? I 


do not accuse. I wonder. And I in- 
quire. 
Sometimes the impression is given 


that students go out from the Seminary 
seeking places of preferment rather than 
opportunities to serve the Lord. A re- 
cent graduate remarked that a preacher 
is rated according to the size of the 
church he holds. As though the man of 
God should care a fig for temporal Dun 
& Bradstreet’s. ‘“‘Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? Seek them not’’— 
that is the motto needed. 

Mr. Carl Sandburg writes somewhere 
of a Jewish fish-crier who, despite odor 
and squalor, was “terribly glad to be 
selling fish.’ Surely a man with the 
gospel to proclaim should not lack that 
enthusiasm without which Emerson says 
nothing can be accomplished, such as 
should make him, as the Apostle Paul, 
willfg to count everything but loss for 
the Saviour’s sake. Neither the impos- 
sible nor the unpalatable should deter. 
My conviction is that the King’s busi- 
ness demands a generation of preachers 
who will say: “Our business is to 
preach the gospel: we will trust God for 
a living.’’ When one puts the glory of 
God above every other consideration, he 
ean more logically expect a revival and 
claim evangelistic success. 

No, changing our creed will not bring 
about the desired results. It is our 
pratice that needs alteration. The de- 
mand for economic guarantees is what 
a spiritual F. B. I. would want aired. 
The trouble will be found more closely 
related to statistics than to theology. 
Really, aren’t we in danger, fearful 
danger, of falling into a snare and de- 
lusion by setting too high value on the 
physical and financial, the comforts and 
the smooth places, the large and the 
popular? But whether or no, the fault, 
dear Presbyter, is in ourselves, not in 
our creed that we are evangelistic un- 
derlings. 


Some Needs in Our Church 
By C. L. King* 

The one requesting this article wrote: 
“It was thought that in your traveling 
around you had come to face the one 
or two problems in our church and 
would be prepared to write a short edi- 
torial.”” I am not attempting to write 
on the one or two problems in our 
church. I may have met them but I 
am not certain that I recognized them. 

Then I detect a weariness on the part 
of many with hearing and reading about 
problems. Some are tempted to con- 
clude that the present day church has 
nothing to dispense except problems. I 
am willing to write on a few needs 1 
have found in the minds and hearts of 
some of our people. I would not even 

*Pastor of the First Church, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and moderator of the 1944 
General Assembly. 
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claim that these needs are the most out- 

standing. I did not promise a brief edi- 

torial. 

1. An edition of the Bible that can 
wholeheartedly recommended to 

young and old. 

Notwithstanding what our last Assem- 
bly said concerning the notes in the 
Scofield Bible, many of the people are 
using and recommending this edition of 
the Bible. Some are using it because 
they are interested in Dispensational- 
ism and Premillenianism. Others have 
no interest in either of these isms but 
they want a Bible with notes. They are 
net disposed to purchase either a Bible 
dictionary or a commentary. They like 
the notes at the bottom of the page of 
scripture. 

Many would like a Bible including 
the following features: a brief intro- 
duction preceding each book, divisions 
of the book indicated at proper places 
and material described, notes on diffi- 
cult and important passages at bottom 
of page. One can think of other desir- 
able features but if too many are in- 
cluded the cost of the Bible would pro- 
hibit a wide use. (Just such a Bible 
which will be free from the serious de- 
fects and errors found in the Scofield 


be 


Bible and to which our church gener- 
ally objects and which will possess the 


values desired by Dr. King is being 
prepared by a group of outstanding 


evangelical scholars. More about this 
next week.—Editors. ) 

2. A second need I meet as I talk to 
Presbyterians is that of a brief treatise 
on the government and doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church; something that 
could be handed one who says, ‘‘I would 


like to know more about Presbyterian- 


” 


ism. The Confession of Faith would 
not meet that need. The Brief State- 


ment adopted by the General Assem- 
bly is good but a little too brief even for 
a statement of Presbyterian beliefs. 

A few or our ministers have done 
good work in publishing brief treatises 
Presbyterianism, ‘‘Presbyterianism; 
A Heritage and a Challenge”’ by Dr. W. 
L. Lingle, came nearest to meeting the 
need, but that booklet unfortunately is 
out of print. 2 

3. A third need I meet is very diffi- 
cult of description. I cannot call it a 
revision of our Sunday school curricu- 
lum. I cannot call for additional 
courses of study. Perhaps the need can 
be revealed by describing a widespread 
feeling. The feeling is that our boys 
and girls are finishing the high school 


on 


department of the Sunday school, and 
many of them going away to college 
without even a working knowledge of 
the Bible or of their church. 

Every pastor knows of the difficulties 
in the way, such as no home prepara- 
tion, irregularity in attendance, lack of 
time in the Sunday school. 

Our literature is of the very best. 
Our teachers are faithful, but a job that 
ought to be done is not being done. It 
is not likely that present conditions sur- 
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rounding the home and the Sunday 
school will undergo radical change. 


Would it not be wise to recognize this 
and undertake in our Sunday school to 
cover less ground but to cover it more 
thoroughly? 

The problem is too big for the writer 
of this article, but he believes that he is 
willing to take a stand on the follow- 
ing propositions: When a young per- 
son is through the high school depart- 
ment he should have a working knowl- 
edge of his Bible and his church. At 
the average graduate of this 
department does not have such a knowl- 
Will not a religious educator 
show us how our goal can be realized 
even under the unideal conditions? 

4. There fourth need which I 
met Presbyterians. It is 
that of a richer treasury of devotional 
helps. 


present 


edge. 


is a 


have among 


There is a growing feeling even 
among Presbyterians that, in order to 
have better Christians, we must have 


Christians who day after day are cul- 


tivating their spiritual lives through 
3ible reading, the reading of devotional 
helps, meditation and _ prayer. The 


church cannot force its members to ob- 
serve the ‘‘quiet time’’ but it can pro- 
vide helps for making the ‘‘quiet time’’ 
meaningful. 

The devotional quarterly, Day by Day, 
promising beginning. One _ hesi- 
record criticisms of this quar- 
terly, but with the purpose of being con- 
structive I am going to record two criti- 
cisms I have recently heard. The first 
is that the quarterly comes too close to 
being a propaganda effort in behalf of 
the church No right thinking 
person will object to propaganda for the 
church causes, but is a devotional quar- 
terly the place for it? 


is a 


tates te 


causes. 


The second criticism, heard in a min- 
isters’ meeting, is that the space given 
to the prayer is too little. I discover 
on a page selected at random that five 
lines are given to the prayer and ten 
lines to a list of names of people to be 
prayed for that day. The feeling of the 
writer is that, were the comments given 
to an effort to help the reader lay hold 
of the spiritual food in the suggestec 
Scripture passage and the rest of the 
page to suggestions for meditation and 
a prayer concerning the deep things of 
the soul the quarterly would be greatly 
improved. 

In this richer treasury of devotional 
helps there should be a place for Dr. 
3onnell’s pamphlet on ‘‘How To Read 
the Bible,’** and there should be a 
place for pamphlets on how to pray, on 
how to grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of Christ. A few Presbyterians are 


using the books: of Dr. Stanley Jones 


*“*One or two copies may be secured 
from Dallas, Atlanta or Richmond 
branches of the American Bible Society 
(or nearest office) for self-addressed 
stamped envelope; or, 15c. per 100. 
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especially ‘‘Abundant Living.” A few 
are finding Dr. Speer’s book ‘“‘Five Min- 
utes‘a Day’”’ most helpful. 

A pastor recently introduced one of 
his elders to some of the many devo- 
tional helps available. The elder mildly 
rebuked the pastor for not having 
shown him the helps long before. The 
elder proceeded to place one of the helps 
in the hands of the members of his Sun- 
day school class. 


Here is a field being neglected by 
pastors and people. There is a yearn- 
ing on the part of many for a deeper 
and growing experience of the grace of 
God. The church must show the way. 
To fail in this field is to fail every- 
where. On the other hand, the chrch 
that gives itself first of all to meeting 
the abiding spiritual needs of its people 
will discover that its causes are receiv- 
ing a worthy support. 





THE EQUIVALENT OF A SOUL 


By SAMUEL L. JOEKEL* 





Text, “What will a man offer as an 
equivalent for his soul?” Matt. 16:26 
(Moffatt). 


HE prose account of the creation of 
T man in the second chapter of our 
Bible tells us that “Jehovah God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” 
The preceding chapter declares that man 
was made in the image of God—that 
differentiating characteristic that eter- 
nally separates man from any other 
earthly species or creation. It endowed 
him with peculiar capacities. He be- 
came the soul-creature. The child’s 
catechism used to say that it was that 
endowment that enables man to think 
about God and the world to cume. 
Thousands of years later the Creator 
stood on the earth—‘‘for by him were 
all things created that are in heaven 
and that are in earth’’—in the Person 
of Jesus Christ, and discoursed with his 
select friends on his own Deity and the 
necessities involved in their discipleship. 
His estimate of the great value of the 
human soul climaxed that moment. Men 
are prone to find some equivalent for 
even their most valued possessions. He 
challenged them to find an equivalent 
for a soul! The Word emphasizes the 
fact that one always gives in making 
this exchange; for in any bargain in- 
volving the soul man never -zains, ex- 
cept in that one in which he entrusts it 
to his Lord. There are three interest- 
ing capacities that belong to man be- 
cause he has a soul, for which the 
world offers no equivalent. 


IRST, is there any equivalent for 
the ability to “see with the eyes 
of the heart’’? I like to read of 

the excursions of the ancient searcher 
after wisdom in Ecclesiastes as he seeks 
for the priceless things of life. His 
ability to achieve the summum bonum 
is never wholly realized in matters that 
exist under the sun. The mind fails as 
it enthrones earthly wisdom. Even the 
heart that seeks after pleasure finds it- 
self feeding on ashes. The facilities and 

*Professor of English Bible in the 
Austin Seminary; author of the mission 
study hook, While It Is Day, 


abilities of both mind and body are 
foiled in the realms of earthly activity 
by oppression and the inhumanity of 
man to man. Surely there is nothing 
better than that a man should eat and 
drink and make his soul enjoy good in 
his labor—unless there should be some 
great good that can be beheld with the 
eyes of the soul. What would you give 
in exchange for that? 

Paul prayed in the opening chapter 
of his letter to the Ephesians that they 
might have the eyes of their hearts 
opened; that they might see the things 
possible of comprehension by the soul. 
What would you regard as an equivalent 
for the ability to see the surpassing 
worth of man to God; the hope of his 
calling; or the riches of his inheritance 
in his saints; or the greatness of his 
power to us who believe? The eye of 
the flesh never beholds these things. It 
is the capacity of man inherent in his 
soul that enables him to see and know 
that God considered him _ valuable 
enough to give him only begotten son 
in his stead. Then man ceases to be a 
worm in the dust; he is a marvelous 
creature, full of wonderful possibilities. 


equivalent for the ability to un- 

derstand the mind of God? Or, 
shall we say, at least, to accept the mys- 
tery of God? For life is mysterious. 
The ways of God are past finding out. 
“‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
The. ancient philosophers, Job and 
Asaph, were overwhelmed by the im- 
punity of the wicked; the unexplained 
sufferings of the righteous; God’s inac- 
cessibility; and his seeming non-inter- 
ference in the inequalities of the world 
which he had made. Surely no one of 
us is exempt from the feeling of utter 
failure to understand this decade of 
suffering and pain. Who can understand 
the Providence of God that takes bril- 
liant young life in its buoyancy and 
leaves the wrecks that prey upon hu- 
manity and burden it; that permits the 
destruction of what man has seemingly 
achieved and hurls him back a dozen 
centuries in civilization? What will a 
man offer as an equivalent for the abil- 
ity now to stand on Golgotha with the 
Master and find the answer in the ca- 
pacities of the soul? For it is with 


\ GAIN, what will a man offer as an 
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that which the soul possesses, and not 
with the voice of the mind or body that 
we say ‘“‘Thy will be done.’”” When, with 
the Saviour, we are sure that we can 
commend into the Father’s hands our 
souls, then we have achieved that which 
has no equivalent. 


ASTLY, what will a man offer as an 
L equivalent for the inheritance of 
the soul? That is what the Mas- 
ter had immediately in mind when he 
spoke the question to the disciples. 
What will you give in exchange for the 
ability to say honestly the last four 
words of the Apostles’ Creed—‘‘and the 
life everlasting’? On the ability to be- 
lieve these words will rest a man’s 
whole philosophy of life, and he will 
live and act accordingly. He will either 
live on the plane of hither-worldliness, 
and the philosophy of the Epicurean and 
the Stoic must be his guide to life, with 
no further hope of heritage or eternal 
wealth; or, he will live on the plane of 
thither-worldliness, where men lay up 
eternal treasure and where thieves and 
rust and moth do not steal nor corrupt. 
It is the soul that comprehends eternal 
things and it is the soul that inherits 
eternal life. When eternal life is real- 
ized, then it matters little as to the 
tent or the cottage here. The shortened 
span of years for hand and head, or 
eye and foot, may seem at a glance to 
cheat a man of a world’s inheritance. 
But what is a man profited if he gain 
a physical world for seven decades, and 
lose the soul which lives eternally and 
consciously in the presence of God? 
What would you offer as an equivalent 
for that? 





Assembly Causes Show Nine 
Months Gain of $38,641 


Receipts of benevolences by agencies 
of the General Assembly for the first 
nine months of the church year, 1944- 
45, ending December 31, are reported 
as follows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $420,- 
403; increase, $28,031, not including 
the elders’ and deacons’ fund. $53,008. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $198,771; 
increase, $10,289. Home Missions Emer- 
gency Fund to date, $169,982; de- 
crease for the same period, $20,314. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $98,863; increase, 
$4,807. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $82,387; increase, $8,715. 

Assenmbly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), 318.800; increase, $7,113. 





God has made us all different. But 
He can use every one of us for His pur- 
nose, absolutely without exception, if 
we will offer our gifts to Him. Who- 
ever you are you haye certain resources 
under your control. God wants these 
for His Kingdom, 

—Selected. 
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Austin Seminary Looks Toward Postwar Building 
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The Chapel, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Mexican Ministers 
Trained at Austin 


Austin Seminary is the only seminary 
in our church that bears the distinction 
of having a department where a foreign 
speaking student body is trained in its 
own tongue for the work of the Presby- 
terian ministry. 


With the establishment of the Span- 
ish speaking department in the semi- 
nary, it has become possible for Mexi- 
can students to receive a thorough 
course of preparation which fits them 
especially for the strategic work among 
the hundreds of thousancs of their na- 
tive countrymen now residing in Texas 
and the Southwest. Up to the present 
time the seminary has trained 41 Mexi- 
can young men to take places of leader- 
ship among their people. This work 
began in 1921. 








DID YOU KNOW? 





—that 343 ministers have been trained 
at the Austin Seminary since its found- 
ing? 

—that 29 graduates are chpalains of 


our country? Twenty serve in the 
Army and 9 in the Navy? 
—that Seminary 
teach Bible and Philosophy of Religion 
in Texas University? 

—that the student at Austin studies 


every book of the Bible during his 


Austin professors 


seminary career? 

—that Dr. Robert F. Gribble Is acting- 
president of the seminary? 

—that the Austin Seminary lies only 
two blocks from the Texas University 


campus? 








Library Structure to 
Adjoin Chapel Unit 


In 1942 half of one of the dreams of 
the seminary was realized when the 
Gothic Chapel was completed. There is 
only one thing lacking, and that is the 
purchase and installation of an organ, 
and funds for this have already been 
set aside. 

The other half of the dream is the 
proposed library building which is to 
extend from the west side of the chapel. 
Now the seminary’s 19,000-volume li- 
brary is temporarily housed in the base- 
ment of Sampson Hall. The new li- 
brary building would furnish adequate 
library facilities as well as well-lighted 
study halls and offices. The proposed 
building will cost $150,000, of which 
$10,643 has already been raised. 

Austin seminarians are proud of the 
completed chapel with its high-standing 
tower patterned after the central tower 
of Canterbury Cathedral. Here semi- 
nary life begins each morning with a 
brief devotions service led by one of 
the faculty. Here the day ends as in 
the evening students gather for a hymn, 
scripture, and sentence prayers, directed 
entirely by the students themselves. 


Pastors’ School To 
Begin February 5 

“The Christian Basis for World Or- 
der’? will be the theme of the confer- 
ence for ministers to be held at the 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary, Febru- 
ary 5-9, 1945. Sponsored by the Re- 
ligious Education Committee of the 
Synod of Texas and the seminary the 
conference is planned primarily for min- 
isters; but elders, deacons, auxiliary of- 
ficers, and other lay leaders are invited 
to enroll. 

Speakers will be G. Baez-Camargo, of 
Mexico; E. T. Cornelius, religious con- 
sultant of the U. §. O.; S. L. Joekel, 
professor of English Bibl2, and J. I. Mc- 
Cord, professor of theology, both of 
Austin Seminary; H. P. Rainey, ex- 
president of the University of Texas; 
and E. T. Thompson, editor-in-chief of 
The Presbyterian Outlook, and profes- 
sor in Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

In the first such school to be held 
under these auspices the week’s pro- 
gram opens with an address by Dr. 
Rainey on “The Spiritual Foundations 
of Democracy,’’ Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Each evening Dr. Baez-Camargo. 


The morning schedule, Tuesday 
through Friday, includes a period of 
worship and Bible study led by Dr. 


Joekel; a seminar on “Christianity and 
World Order,’ by Dr. Thompson; a 
choice of classes offered by Mr. McCord 
on “Current Trends in Theological 
Thought,’ and by Mr. Cornelius on 
“Pastoral Counseling.” 
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Student Association 
Ineludes ‘USA’ Group 


News From Texas Colleges 
— 


The Presbyterian Student Associa- 
tion of Texas in its fifth annual meeting 
at the University Church, Austin, in 
December, broke fresh ground in two 
important respects, (1) The U. S. A. 
Presbyterian Church was represented 
with full delegations from its churches 
in Denton and Canyon, and from Trin- 
ity University. The constitution was 
changed to make the U. S. A. students 
Officially a part of the 
which will be under the supervision of 


organization, 


the joint committee on student work of 
the two Texas synods. (2) The keynote 
address was delivered by a Negro min- 
ister, Karl Downs, president of Sam 
Houston College (Methodist), in Aus- 
tin. The conference theme was “Un- 
finished Business for the Christian Stu- 
dent.”’ Eighty out-of-town delegates at- 
tended. 
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As Much Evil As Christian 
Youths Will Stand For 


Dr. Downs discussed “Our Task.’’ 
Christian love must be carried into the 
areas of postwar building, economics, 
race relations, morals. ‘‘There will be 
as much ill will, intolerance, immoral- 
ity, and irreligion as you Christian 
youths will stand for. And there will 
be as much goodwill, as much tolerance, 
as much genuine religion as you Chris- 
tian youths will work for. And if you 
do not give the very best that is in you 
to eradicate the evil that is in society, 
the evil within society will wipe out the 
best that is in you.” 


In Midst of World Revolution Must 
Decide What We Treasure Most 


John B. Thompson, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Norman, 
Okla. (Oklahoma University), was the 
second major speaker. He spoke on 
“Our Resources” and on ‘Our Call.” 
We are in the midst of a world revolu- 
tion, he said, and we must decide what 
we treasure most. He singled out the 
sense of community, the New Testa- 
” The first task of the 
Christian community today is to deliver 


ment ‘‘koinonia. 
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distinguished teachers. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts college for men since 1850. 
V-12 Navy curricula and other special courses 
qualifying students for war service opportunities. 
F. L. McCLUER, President 
Fulton, Missouri 


Christian education under 


Write for catalog. 








HOSPITALIZATION 


Insurance for Individuals, Families and Groups 


@ Pays up to $7.00 per day hospital room and board allowance, 
plus other usual hospital charges. 
times you may go to the hospital in any policy year for sepa- 

Policy can also include fees for surgicals and frac- 


rate cause. 
tures. 


@ No medical examination required. 
persons in good health from ages 6 months to°65% years, in- 
clusive, and coverage can be continued indefinitely after age 65%. 

® Our policies are good in any hospital in United States or Canada. 
Claims paid cheerfully and promptly within 24 hours. 

@ Over 100,000 Virginians have bought policies with us. 





Ask About Our Liberal Non-Cancellable Accident Policies 
Issued from Age 6% to Age 75% Years 


For further information call or write 
NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Robt. U. Woods, Exec, Vice-Pres. 


Home Office: Richmond, Virginia 
In Richmond Dial 8-1741 or 5-8655 


Virginia's Pioneer and Leading Hospitalization Company” 


E. B. Crow, Pres. 





No limit as to number of 


Applications accepted on 
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us from individualism from the con- 
sideration of individual values as pri- 
mary to values of the community. We 
are called to repentance, to freedom, to 
brotherhood, to pioneering in world co- 
operation, to struggle and to fel- 
lowship with the saints. ‘The Chris- 
tian life is warfare and tension.’ We 
must neither escape nor fall in line with 
the world’s demands but act on our 
faith in the unlimited possibilities of 
human nature. Most of all in struggle 
and the fresh realization of vicarious 
suffering. “Christ is the foundation, 
our call is to build.’ 


Sees Sound Social Living Rooted 
In Deep Personal Experience 


Norman Anderson of College Station 
(Texas A. and M,. College) gave a sound 
and scholarly discussion of !‘Personal 
Religious Living,’ painting the neces- 
sity of a vital personal religious living 
before there can be a sound social liv- 
ing. Christianity has the answers to 
the need of the world, but its answers 
depend upon people who have a per- 
sonal relationship to God in Christ. 


Austin College Student 
Elected New President 


Other adult leaders included Roy Mc- 
Call, of Sherman; Mrs. L. C. Majors, 
Mrs. T. M. Cunningham, Ellis Nelson, 
Fred Tyler, Joseph Copeland and Harry 
Goodykoontz. Miss Martha Butler, of 
North Texas State Teacher’s College, 
Denton, was the retiring president. New 
officers are: Allen Boedecker, of Austin 
College, president; Norma Cleavenger, 
of Texas Tech, vice-president; Mary 
Hicks, of T. S. C. W., secretary, and 
Robert Durway, of Texas University, 
treasurer. Dr. Goodykoontz and J. J. 
Copeland, ministers of the U. S. and 
U. S. A. churches in Denton, respec- 
tively, are the adult advisers. The con- 
ference will meet in Denton next year, 
with the two churches as co-hosts. 

T. S. Cc. W.. Denton, has its largest 
enrollment in vears. Other colleges ex- 
pect larger enrollments next year. Es- 
timates are that in postwar years there 
will be more than 40,000 students in 
the state colleges of Texas, with some 
ten per cent of that number Presbyte- 
rians. Our churches are preparing for 
that day. 

H. G. GOODYKOONTZ. 

Denton, Texas. 


Five Added to Staff 
Of Arkansas College 


News Letter From Arkansas College 


There has been a decided increase in 
the enrollment over last year at Arkan- 
sas College, a fact that is very gratify- 
ing to President John D. Spragins, Jr., 
as well as to his entire teaching staff. 
young men 
have been called into the service and 
more are expecting to be called before 


Although several of the 
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the year is out, replacements by young 
women are expected to keep the present 
enrollment from falling below what it 
was at the September opening. 

Two new members have been added 
the staff and three new 
members added to the administrative 
force. V. A. Sydenstricker, formerly 
head of the English department of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
came to a similar position at Arkansas 
College this fall. James D. Gilbert, for- 
merly of John Brown University, and 
head of the department of Business Ad- 
ministration there, assumed the head*of 
the business administration department 
the department of Business Administra- 
here. Roberta Dorr, alumna of Arkan- 
sas College, has taken the position of 
secretary to the president, while Bitha 
was chosen college 
Mrs. V. A. Wilbur, a_ former 
house mother of Welch Hall, dormitory 
for young women, has returned to that 
same capacity this year. On January 
15, 1945, the new business manager, 
John R. Clarke, will assume his new 
duties. He will be the first full time 
husiness manager ever engaged by Ark- 
ansas College. His previous experience 


to teaching 


Vanemburg regis- 


trar. 


as business manager of Lees College, 
Jackson, Ky., fits him admirably for 
such an important position. 
Varied Religious Emphases Given 
Through Student Program 

This news letter would not be com- 


plete without mention of the fine Chris- 
tian influence that permeates the en- 
tire student body and personnel of Ar- 
kansas College. Neither would it 
fitting to bring this letter to a 
without some reference to the past his- 
tory of the college. The spirit of Chris- 
tian service that is evidenced on the cam- 
pus of Arkansas College is a spirit that 
any college or university would be most 
happy and fortunate to possess. The 
high moral standards that are instilled 
into the students by the very inspiring 
talks given at the daily chapel services 
by various faculty members, by local 
ministers, and special guests from 
out of town. This term the college has 
had visits and exceptionally challenging 
returned foreign 
one from Korea, the other 
The evening vespers un- 


be 
close 


by 


from two 
missionaries; 


from China, 


messages 


der the supervision of students, the 
large and wideawake young! people’s 


organization which meets each Sunday 
evening in the local Presbyterian 
church and carries out a well organized 
program of study, all make for an ideal 
spirit of Christian living, 


Is Oldest Chartered Educational 
Institution in the State 


Not only has Arkansas College this 
great heritage but she also has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest chartered 
institution of higher learning in the 
State of Arkansas. Its history dates 
from 1836, the year Arkansas was ad- 
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mitted to the Union. Incorporated as 


1854 it was forced to 
suspend operation because of the Civil 
War. Reopened again in 1866 the 
academy was, in 1867 placed under the 
capable leadership of Isaac J. Long, who 
at that time was pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Batesville. As princi- 
pal Dr. Long made great strides toward 
developing the into a first- 


an academy in 


academy 


class educational institution. Through 
his efforts, and those of other leaders 
in the Southern Presbyterian church, 


he was able to see the academy open 
as a college in September, 1872, 
charter granted in 1873. 
V: A. SYDENSTRICKER. 
Batesville, Ark, 


Austin College, Debts 


Paid, Plans Advance 


A growing interest in Christian edu- 


with a 


cation in the nation as a whole is being 
felt by Austin College. This interest 
has taken the form of an increased sup- 
port the friends of Christian Edu- 
and of the college throughout 
the churches of the controlling synods 
of Texas and Oklahoma.. The war has 
us what men and women with 
the Christian view of life can do and 
how essential such men and women are 
to our national welfare. The 
of the college has been outstanding; the 
net results to date have been the liqui- 
dation of the debt of the college, funds 
in hand for a new administration build- 
ing, and an increased endowment and 
enrollment. In 1935, the indebtedness 
was $270,056.98. Today all debts are 
paid and the assets of the college 
* $900,000. 
advance. 

Two new members were added to the 
faculty this fall. W. W. Steffey as pro- 
fessor of Physics comes to us from Cen- 
tre College. Glenn Maxwell, who for- 
merly taught in the Louisville Presbyte- 
rian Seminary and at Austin Seminary, 
comes as professor of Bible and Reli- 
gious Education. 


by 
cation 


shown 


progress 


are 


ove The time is ripe for an 


AC Graduates at Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference; Assist in State Department 
Austin College had two of her grad- 
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uates taking a prominent part in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference—Dr, Clyde 
Eagleton, of New York University; Dr. 
R. R. Wilson, of Duke University. Both 
are advisers to the State Department for 
the duration of the war. Mrs. James 
W. Irwin, also an alumna of the col- 
lege, the women of the 
of Columbia in behalf of world 


is organizing 
District 
peace. 

Last May the alumni association se- 
cured Leon Foshee as executive secre- 
Mr. Foshee is rapidly getting his 
organized and the results have 
been most encouraging. Already there 
have been 137 contributors to the Liv- 
ing Endowment. The amount given to 


tary. 
work 


date is $4442. Austin College is rich 
in the number and character of her 
alumni and ex-students. 
Campus Provides Meeting Place 
For YP Council of Texas League 

The council of the Young Peoples 


League of the Synod of Texas met at the 
college in November. Catherine Jean 
Boand, of San Antonio, is the alert 
president of this group and under her 
leadership the group planned the work 
for 1945-46. These plans follow the 
recommendations of the Assembly’s 
Council but will not be revealed until 
April. Representatives from the eight 
presbyteries of the synod brought very 
encouraging reports of the work in their 
Presbyteries. It was not surprising that 
the conference successful—the 
young people wise in the adult 
advisers they chose; they are: Mrs. L. 
C. Majors, Mrs. W. L. Thorington, and 
Robert Jones. 


was 
were 


Students Attend Austin Meeting; 
Campus Mission in February 
A delegation of five Austin College 
students attended the Texas Presbyte- 
rian Student’s Conference, U. S. and U. 
S. A., which met in Austin in December, 
We are looking forward to a ‘‘Cam- 
pus Missien” in February under the di- 
rection of Joseph M. Garrison and a se- 
lected team. Mr. Garrison has already 
held such at Queens, South- 
western and Peace Colleges. 
W. 
Sherman, Texas. 


missions 
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Recent Emphases in Doctrine About Christ 
By E. W. McLAURIN* 





CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By William Norman Pittenger. Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York, 1941. 

OUR ETERNAL CONTEMPORARY. 
By Walter Marshall Horton. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1942. 

THE INTENTION OF JESUS. By 
John Wick Bowman. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 


HE fundamental presuppositions of 
every area of religious knowledge 
are being searchingly reconsidered 

today, and the field of Christology, or 
doctrine about Christ, is no exception. 
Most significant changes of emphasis 
are taking place in this area of knowl- 
edge. Thought in this field has started 
from the simple primitive confession of 
faith in Jesus as Saviour. As the 
church began to work out its theology 


*Professor of New Testament Greek 
in the Austin Seminary, has spent the 
past several summers in the University 
of Chicago and the University of Texas 
doing research work. 
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about Christ, it asserted two facts: 
He is God, and he is man. Each of 
these emphases had to be kept con- 
stantly in mind in working out any co- 
herent belief about Christ. Attempts 
at defining the mutual relations of these 
two facts reached its ultimate expres- 
sion in the formal Creed of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451 A. D.). For 
Christian faith and experience, this is 
still likely the most satisfactory expres- 
sion of doctrine about Christ, but, as 
H. R. Mackintosh suggests, as theory or 
doctrine it is susceptible of criticism. 
The theological forms of the fifth cen- 
tury are almost certainly not those of 
the twentieth. The Chalcedonian ex- 
pression of faith concerning Christ was 
fairly acceptable for nearly fourteen 
centuries. 


“Value of God” 


Then Protestant theology, shifting its 
basis increasingly to the rationalistic 
philosophy of objective idealism, began 
to present studies of Christ which at- 
tempted more and more to interpret 
him from the human side. This move- 
ment aimed at recovering ‘the histori- 
cal Jesus.’”” The controlling principle 
in this interpretation of Jesus was that 
there must be no miraculous interven- 
tion by God in the orderly processes and 
continuity of nature and especially hu- 
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man history. In all these studies the 
teachings and example of Jesus were 
constantly emphasized. Contrary to the 
ancients who were certain that he was 
God and wondered how he came to be 
man, rationalistic theological liberalism 
was sure that he was man, but won- 
dered how he could be God (Fosdick, 
The Modern Use of the Bible, 256). 
Whether Jesus was actually God or not 
made little difference, since for man he 
had the “value of God.” The logical 
absurdity of pretending a thing could 
do something for us in thought and 
life, even though it was known to be 
not at all that object in reality, marks, 
in the opinion of the writer of this ar- 
ticle, the lowest depths in intellectual 
dishonesty ever reached by Christian 
theology and philosophy. Much more 
respectable logically was the position of 
those who bluntly said that Jesus was 
only man, though the most perfect of 
men. Christianity had become almost 
entirely a system of ethics based on hu- 
man reason, 


The Emphasis of Barth 


The first serious breach in the mod- 
ernist structure of doctrine about Christ 
was made by Karl Barth ani his follow- 
ers. They equated Jesus Christ with 
the Eternal Word of God. They de- 
scribed a threefold Word of God: The 
Eternal Word of God, which always is, 
the Second Person of the Trinity; the 
written word, which is God’s word as 
spoken to men in the Scriptures; and 
the spoken word, the testimony of 
Christians to Christ and God. To be 
sure, when the “historical Jesus’”’ was 
the popular presentation of Christ, and 
was presented from almost all pulpits in 
some of its many diverse forms, as, for 
example in the “social gospel,’ there 
was a large group which still insisted 
on the traditional interpretation of 
Jesus as Son of God and Son of Man. 

Books representing both viewpoints 
continue to come forth in a large 
stream. In a recent issue of the Union 
Seminary Review (Richmond), of eight 
books reviewed in the section on ‘‘Exe- 
getical Theology,’ five were studies of 
Christ. Most of these books describe 
him in terms of “theological liberal- 
ism.”” Below are suggested three recent 
books written from the traditional view- 
point for those persons willing to do 
some serious thinking on this subject. 


Moratorium’s End 


W. Norman Pittenger’s Christ and the 
Christian Faith is a theological study 
of Christ. The author calls it “‘apolo- 
getic dogmatics.”” Pittenger, an Episco- 
palian, holds to a conservatively critical 
view of the Bible, but does not at all 
discard, by subjective rules of criticism 
and interpretation, traditional views 


held in the church. His book is a good 
presentation, in modern terms and with 
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modern perplexities in mind, of the 
Chalcedonian description of Christ. Like 
most Episcopalians, he stresses the in- 
carnation. Anyone who has grown 
weary of studies seeking to ‘‘recover 
the historical Jesus” will find here an 
excellent attempt at understanding 
Jesus along the lines of traditional 
Christological doctrine, 

Walter Marshall Horton’s Our Eter- 
nal Contemporary is more popular in 
style and content than either of the 
other two books under consideration, 
but is not thereby less worthy. Of the 
three it is probably best suited for gen- 
eral reading, being more popularly theo- 
logical. Horton contends that there has 
been for some years a “‘moratorium on 
the doctrine of Christ in American 
thought,” due to “Richlian liberalism”’ 
which discouraged .any thought about 
Christ as pre-existent or as still living. 
“Now this moratorium is at an end,” 
with Horton’s book, Pittenger’s, and 
many others. 

Horton asserts that the main issue 
today is not about the existence of God, 
nor the nature of man, but “Christ or 
Anti-Christ?” He discusses Christ un- 
der three terms, Leader, Saviour, and 
Victor, which he derives from the great 
German Christian of today, Karl Heim. 
Despite an earlier strong aversion to 
Barth, for Horton, Christ as Leader is 
also the Word of God, as well as a guide 
for man. With the Scandinavian Aulen 
he thinks the ‘transom’ theory of the 
atonement as emphasizing deliverance is 
the most satisfactory. Victor means 
conflict, and, ultimately, victory over 
the forces of evil. This threefold Christ 
is the Eternal Contemporary of man, 
and is today the hope of our perplexed 
generation, 


Old, Old Road 


John Wick Bowman’s The Intention 
of Jesus traces the source of Jesus’ con- 
ception of his mission to the Old Testa- 
ment. He owes nothing to Greek 
thought, and is anti-Sadducaic, anti- 
Pharisaic, and anti-apocalyptical (horri- 
ble word!). He took the terms of cur- 
rent apocalypticism and gave them a 
content opposed to the current views. 
This book is especially notable because 
of its emphasis on the Old Testament, 
particularly the prophetic element. The 
intention of Jesus, according to Bow- 
man, was to form a “group who should 
live the Kingdom life in the closest fel- 
lowship with himself as its Mediator” 
(224). As Mediator it was his “inten- 
tion’’ to combine the great Old Testa- 
ment ideas of the Messiah and the Suf- 
fering Servant, which means in Greek 
“Crucified Saviour, Lord of the 
Church.” 

These three books are strongly rec- 
ommended for those desiring to journey, 
in the thought-forms of modern civili- 
zation, over an old, old road. 
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A Vice-President of the United States once described the 
work of the College as contributing a ‘‘Stream of Christian 
citizenship which has been like a fountain of crystal water to 
purify the otherwise muddy stream of our national life.’’ 

The Church needs the College during these days of war 
and for the postwar days ahead. The College exists for the 
Church and is dedicated to the perpetuation of the Church in 
her teaching ministry. 


Remember the College in your prayers, your gifts, and 
your will. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


THRICE DECORATED 

William H. McCorkle, formerly 
Kingsport, Tenn., pastor, now a Navy 
chaplain in the Pacific area, has been 
awarded the bronze star for ‘heroic 








achievements” on Guam. He had been 
awarded the Purple Heart for a wound 
received on Bougainville, later the Sil- 
ver Star for Bougainville. ‘Constantly 
on the front line and repeatedly exposed 
to enemy fire, he was untiring in his 
efforts to give spiritual aid to the troops, 
and comfort and assistance to the 
wounded and dying,” the citation read. 
Shortly after this, according to the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Chaplain Mc- 
Corkle was granted a thirty day leave 
which ke was to spend with his wife 
and son who are at Lexington, N, C. 


DEATHS 

William Carson Brown, 77, Raeford, 
N. C., died in Richmond, Va., Dec. 6. 
Mr. Brown’s iast pastorate, before his 
retirement in 1937, was at Little Joe’s 
Church, Barium Springs, N. C. 

William Scott Hamiter, 82, died at 
his home in Chester, S. C., December 
11. His last pastorate, before his eye- 


sight failed him, was in the Pineville 
group of churches in Mecklenburg Pres- 
bytery, North Carolina. Since 1939 he 
had lived in Chester. 

William Nace Sholl, 62, died at his 
home in Haskell, Texas, December 20, 
following a heart attack suffered the 
day before. Pastor at Haskell and Mun- 
day, Texas, for the past several years, 
Dr. Sholl previously served the Durant, 
Okla., church, and before that was in 
Bryan, Texas, 

Robert James McIlwaine, 84, Monroe, 
N. C., died in a Charlotte hospital Dec. 
15, after a brief illness. An honorably 
retired member of Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery, his last active service was in evan- 
gelistic work for the presbytery from 
1910 until 1934, during which time he 
established more than twenty churches, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Stephen J. Sloop from Atlanta, Ga., 
to Carmo do Paravaiba, Oeste de Minas, 
Brazil, S. A. 

Charles A, Logan from 1115 5th Ave., 
to 15 Roland Park Drive, Huntington 
1, W. Va. 

James E. Graham from Sylacauga, 
Ala., to 707 E. 49th St., Savannah, Ga. 

William M. Logan, San Antonio, 
Texas, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Kerrville, Texas, church; 405 Earl Gar- 
rett Street. 


Lawrence G. Calhoun from Brazil to 
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206 South 6th St., Wilmington, N. C. 
John B. Vail from Glade Spring, Va., 
to Sumner, Miss. 


CHAPLAINS 


John E. Richards from Indianapolis 
to APO 16602-B, care P. M., New York. 

Carlyle A. McDonald from Camp Ste- 
wart, Ga., to APO 654, care P. M., New 
York. 

George M. Pickard from Camp Gru- 
ber, Okla., to APO 17351, care P. M., 
New York. 

Richard R. Potter from care P. M., 
San Francisco, to 511 Hardendori Ave- 
nue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Charley B. Robinson from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Hdqs. 1885 Unit, 8th S. C., 
Camp Howze, Texas. 

R. L. Alexander from care Fleet P. 
O., San Francisco, to USNAS, Harvie 
Point, N. C. 

D. L. Beard from Parris Island, §S. C., 
to the Naval Operating Facility, Bahai, 
Brazil, 

John B. Bittinger from Norfolk to 
care Fleet P, O., New York. 

Chauncey V. Farrell from Groton, 
Conn., to N. A. D. Earle, Red Bank, 
BM. 2, 

Maicolm W. Graham from San Diego 
to care Fleet P. O., San Francisco. 

Jan A. MeMurry from San Francisco 
to USNAS, Banana River, Fla, 
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the Kingdom 


By STUART D.. CURRIE* 
“SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 
Matt. 4:23-6:18; esp. 5:3-10, 43-48 


We have come in our study of Mat- 
thew to the section known as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The introduction to 
our printed text (see Mt. 4:23-25) gives 
us the setting: Jesus’ newly begun min- 
istry of teaching, preaching, and heal- 
ing has attracted great multitudes from 
both sides of the Jordan and of Lake 
Galilee; and Jesus now sets for him- 
self the task of answering some of the 
questions aroused by his preaching con- 
cerning the Kingdom. The portion of 
his discourse which forms the basis of 
our lesson will tell us of the character 
of the Kingdom, and the advantages of 
citizenship; the standards of citizen- 
ship, and its rewards; and of the first 
of the Kingdom’s standards of hehav- 
iour. 


I. The Advantages of Citizenship; the 
Character of the Kingdom 


Jesus’ first word is of signal impor- 
tance: “Blessed” tells us at once the 
advantages of citizenship and the char- 
acter of the Kingdom. This word has 
the same meaning as the first word of 
the first Psalm, and may be rendered, 
“Oh the deep inward joy” of this sort 
of man. Blessedness has to do with the 
inner man. Unlike the felicity of the 
world, which rests largely on fortunate 
conditions and surroundings, the bless- 
edness of which Jesus speaks is an 
inward joy which the changing fortunes 
of the world cannot affect. A man who 
is blessed is a man who is serene; he 
can say with Paul, “Not that I speak 
in respect of want: for I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content.” (Phil. 4:11). In the 
Psalms ‘‘blessed’”’ is used to character- 
ize men in only two regards: of the 
man who lives sincerely and uprightly 
in the sight of God (Psalm 1:1), and of 
the man who has experienced the for- 
giving grace of God. (Psalm 32:1) 
Thus, we may say that at least two of 
the advantages of citizenship in the 
Kingdom are fellowship with God and 
the experience of his grace. 

“Blessed” also tells us something 
about the character of the Kingdom. It 
indicates that the Kingdom is an in- 
ward kingdom, independent of the 
change and decay of this world. Yet, 
although the foundation and fulfilment 

*Stuart D. Currie, senior student in 
the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and at the present time is 
student pastor of the First Church, El- 
gin, Texas. 


of the Kingdom are beyond the bounds 
of space and time, nevertheless this 
Kingdom has to do with this world. For 
we know that men become citizens of 
it in thls world, and Jesus teaches us 
that those who enjoy the blessings the 
Kingdom affords have important duties 
to discharge in this world. 


Il. Who Are the Blessed? 


With this in mind let us look at the 
Beatitudes. These statements are true 
because they come to us from God. Yet 
though we may be unable to plumb 
their depths, we must prayerfully search 
them, for they teach us how to fulfill 
our chief end—to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever. Here are the prin- 
ciples which govern the operation of the 
universe. Trying to play football with 
no knowledge of the rules offers but a 
pale example of the bewilderment, the 
dismay, the futility which surely comes 
to those who attempt to cope with life 
while ignoring the revealed word of 
God. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Blessed are those who are contrite of 
heart, for humility and repentance are 
the visa on the passport which admits 
strangers into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
When someone asked him what were the 
three cardinal virtues of the Christian, 
Augustine replied, “The first is humil- 
ity, the second is humility, and the third 
is humility.” Man is a creature, and a 
child of God. Yet, as the Book of Gene- 
sis tells us, he dearly loves to ignore 
these two facts. He loves to remember, 
not that he is a creature, but only that 
he is the highest form of life and can 
fashion what he finds in nature to his 
own uses; not that he is a child of God, 
but only that he possesses a remark- 
able brain upon which he relies to lead 
him into all truth and to build for him 
the perfect society. But God remains 
the Creator and Father of mankind. Je- 
sus tells us that the first condition 
which must be met before citizenship in 
the Kingdom is achieved is repentance 
and humility. Man must repent of his 
pride, and in humility recognize his 
true position as creature and child. Once 
the grace of God has led him to contrite- 
ness of heart, he has found citizenship 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted.’”” When one is 
truly poor in spirit one is led to mourn 
—not for himself, but for something 
beyond himself. Habakkuk affords us 
a good and timely illustration. He 
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mourned because the Chaldeans, a ter- 
rible and dreadful people whose horses 
seemed “swifter than leopards and 
fiercer than the evening wolves” (Hab. 
1:7, 8), were on the point of destroying 
Israel. He complained because it seemed 
to him that the wicked took up the 
righteous as fish in a net, casting aside 
the unwanted and growing fat off the 
rest. The citizen of the Kingdom must 
also mourn when he sees the power and 
prevalence of evil in the world. They 
that mourn shall be comforted, even as 
Habakkuk was comforted, with the vi- 
sion that— 


“Though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet.’ 


“Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth.”” Martin Luther trans- 
lates the first clause, “Blessed are the 
gentle-spirited.” This statement sounds 
strange in our ears until we examine 
it more closely. Gentleness is unselfish; 
it is born out of consideration for 
others; and consequently its exercise 
draws men closer together. On the 
otber hand, harshness is born of self- 
seeking and can endure only so long as 
one disregards the welfare of others. 
Harshness and selfishness, with their 
companions craft and cunning, sever 
ties of friendship, trust, confidence, and 
cooperation and set each man against 
his neighbor. (Read Romans 1:18-32 
for Paul’s description of the degrada- 
tion that takes place in a man possessed 
by these forces.) But our God is the 
God who “humbleth himself to behold 
the things that are in heaven and in 
earth,” who “raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust” (Psalm 113:6, 7). So also 
the church, God’s visible Kingdom of 
grace, recognizes no limits to its fel- 
lowship except those which it exists to 
remove. The gentle-spirited are the 
creative and cooperative members of so- 
ciety. They shall inherit the earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.’ This statement depends 
closely upon the two preceding it. The 
person who is led by God’s Spirit to la- 
ment the widespread evil in the world, 
and who is possessed of a gentle-spirited 
consideration for the welfare of his fel- 
lows, consequently experiences a deep 
desire to see righteousness displace un- 
righteousness. Illustrative of the fact 
that although the disciple of Christ be- 
longs to a kingdom not of this world, 
yet has obligations and duties with 
respect to the world, this statement in- 
dicates what Jesus himself makes clear 
elsewhere—that the dominant theme of 
every prayer of the Christian must be, 
“Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” Where human personality is 
held of no account, where men oppose 
one another in mortal conflict, where 
men are discriminated against because 
of color or class, where the afflicted and 
fatherless are uncared for; there are 
situations in which God’s will is not 
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done, where the citizen of the Kingdom 
must mourn, and must hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. The God 
who established the Kingdom also rules 
the world. And those which hunger 
and thirst after righteousness are satis- 
fied in the promise of God that his word 
shall not return unto him void, but 
shall accomplish that which he pleases, 
and shall prosper in the thing whereto 
he sent it; and in his promise that he 
will bless the work of the righteous and 
give it increase. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy.” If the citizen has 
come genuinely and sincerely up this 
pathway of blessedness, then he will be 
lead to exercise mercy in all his per- 
sonal and social dealings with all his 
fellows. Greek students tell us that 
there are two words used in the New 
Testament for mercy. One indicates an 
inward feeling of compassion which 
abides in the heart; but the word used 
here indicates the feeling of compas- 


sion as it expresses itself in action. 
Its most frequent uses have to do 
with “having mercy upon” another, 
“succoring the afflicted,’ ‘‘bringing 


held to the wretched.” Thus_ this 
beatitude has to do with the blessing 
that comes to the citizen of the King- 
dom whose action toward others is 
prompted by motives which derive from 
the Christian disciple’s inward disposi- 
tion to gentleness, unselfishness, and de- 
sire for the realization of God’s will in 
earth. Mercy elicits mercy. We are re- 
minded of Shakespeare’s lines: 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from 


heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice 
bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes: 
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It is an attribute of God himseif, 
And earthly power doth then show 
likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 
(The Merchant of Venice, IV, i) 


How mercy blesses him that takes is 
well displayed in Psalm 32, where David 
describes the changes wrought in him 
through the experience of God’s mercy 
and grace in forgiveness. Jesus here 
declares that mercy also blesses him 
that exercises it. The merciful shall ob- 
tain mercy. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” One of the ways 
in which God exercises mercy toward 
the merciful is in the purification of 
the heart. Isaiah tells us that it is our 
iniquities which separate between us 
and our God. God’s grace and mercy 
work in us removing the very sources 
of our iniquities and purifying our 
hearts, that we may see God. Our 
Shorter Catechism defines sanctification 
as “the work of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole 
man after the image of God, and are 
enabled more and more to die unto sin, 
and live unto righteousness.”’ 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God.” Paul writes to Timothy: “I ex- 
hort, therefore, that, first of all, sup- 
plications, prayers, intercession, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men; 
For kings, and for all that are in au- 
thority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and hon- 
esty. For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour; Who 
will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
(I Tim. 2:1-4.) Peacemaking should 
be pursued in at least three ways: One 
consists in the provision of means for 
the peaceful settlement of disagree- 
ments. Moses’ law which provided for 
“an eye for an eye, and a,tooth for a 
tooth’? seems harsh, yet it was a first 
step toward the removal of personal 
revenge. If the plaintiff proved in court 
that the defendant had knocked his 
tooth out, it was not he, but the sheriff, 
who knocked the defendant’s tooth out. 
A second and more lasting method con- 
sists in the removal of potential causes 
of conflict. The third method is the 
most sure and lasting of all, and con- 
sists in so renewing the hearts of men 
that because of unselfishness and con- 
sideration for others they will be un- 
willing to behave so as to create confliat 
situations. This is the way of Christ, 
and it must be the way of the citizen of 
the Kingdom. 

“Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” This last 
statement is extremely interesting and 
challenging. Its conclusion is the same 
as that of the first beatitude. And 
properly so, for the two are most closely 
related. The supreme expression of 
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poverty of spirit is the complete dedi- 
cation of all one’s talents and of one’s 
life itself to the cause of righteousness. 
Thus as one has found his proper sta- 
tion in God’s plan, as he has learned to 
mourn because of the evil in the world, 
as he has achieved a_ gentle-spirited 
concern for his fellows, as he has ex- 
pressed this concern in burning zeal for 
righteousness, as he has been led to ex- 
ercise mercy in every act, as he has ex- 
perienced the purification of his heart, 
and as he has been enabled more ef- 
fectively to serve God in this world; so 
he is led at last to surrender his whole 
self and ability to God in consecration 
to the cause of righteousness. Not ac- 
tually “at last,” for if the Beatitudes 
seem to form a circle, it is an ever- 
widening one. For when one is able so 
fully to yield himself to God as to be 
able to say with Paul, “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless [I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me,” he has 
achieved a fresh and deeper poverty of 
spirit, has lost more of his selfishness, 
and is enabled more and more richly to 
enter into all the blessednesses of citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom. 


Ill. The Social Standards of the 
Kingdom 


Since the Beatitudes are intensely 
personal—containing as they do Jesus’ 
estimate of the richest inward joy to 
which one can attain—some have been 
led to say that the Christian religion is 
merely a matter of self-interest. And 
there is some truth in this statement. 
Yet the unsearchable wisdom of God’s 
counsel is displayed in the fact that 
one realizes one’s own self-interest only 
when and as one seeks and serves the 
best interest of others. The Kingdom’s 
measure of greatness is service to 
others.. The citizen receives God’s rich- 
est blessing as he consecrates his whole 
ability and life to God through service 
to h’s fellows in the cause of righteous- 
ness, Among the beatitudes themselves 
six have especially to do with service. 
Furthermore, Jesus immediately pro- 
ceeds to explain the social implications 
of the personal estate of the citizen of 
the Kingdom, declaring that they who 
have received God’s richest blessing are 
they who also do most to make this 
world wholesome and who provide this 
world its most valuable leadership. 

The Kingdom’s standard of Right 
and Wrong is the foundation of a right- 
eousness which must exceed that of the 
scribes and the Pharisees; or, as we 
might say today, a righteousness which 
must exceed that dictated by this 
world’s best public opinion, Jesus gives 
us six illustrations of this standard: 
first, the Kingdom requires a high re- 
spect for human personality; second, a 
high respect for the opposite sex; third, 
a high respect for the family; fourth, 
a high respect for truth and truthful- 
ness; fifth, the Kingdom leaves no room 
for a spirit of vengefulness; sixth, it re- 
quires an unlimited spirit of goodwill. 

Jesus closes this section of his ad- 
dress with the command, “Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven jis perfect.’’ This must be 
the personal goal of every disciple of 
Christ, more and more to die unto sin 
and to live unto righteousness, being 
renewed in the whole man after the 
image of God. And on the social side, 
we must, as Paul says, ‘‘Do all things 
without murmurings and _ disputings: 
That ye may be blameless and sincere, 
the sons of God, without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse na- 
tion, among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world; holding forth the word of 
life.” (Phil. 2:14-16). 
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South’s Greatest Library Made Available to Theologs 








Library and Administration Building, University of Texas 





Supplementing Theological Education 


Traditionally, theological education 
hus been centered in, or adjacent to, a 
As this is true his- 


torically, so today theological schools 


great university. 


are found as a part of, or are located 


near, great educational institutions, This 
is a natural alliance. Universities are 
noted for their graduate study, re- 
search, and academic traditions of hon- 
est scholarship. Theology not only fits 
into the atmosphere of scholarship, but 
Theology as “Queen of the sciences’ 
embraces every field of human learning 
and is concerned with every new discov- 
ery of truth. 


Presbyterian leaders have been ag- 
gressive in advocating this policy. When 
John Knox outlined an educational sys- 
tem for Scotland after the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church he pro- 
posed that the theological schools be a 
part of the universities. Knox went 
further and indicated that the salaries 
of the theological professors should be 
twice the salaries of the professors in 
other professional schools because the- 


ology teachers ought to be the most able 
men obtainable. 

The Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary is uniquely situated to follow 
in this tradition. Located two blocks 
from the University of Texas, the semi- 
nary can utilize to the full the magnifi- 
cent opportunities of that great educa- 
tional institution. The University of 
Texas is the largest university in the 
south; one of three in the south which 
are members of the Association of 
American Universities, and its graduate 
school ranks among the best in the na- 
tion, 

With rare exception, students in the 
seminary are enrolled in the university. 
Their tuition is paid by the Seminary. 
In addition to the several Greek courses 
which a theological student takes in the 
University for Seminary credit, he can 
also take courses in subjects in which 
he is deficient, use the library facilities, 
enjoy the fine arts, attend lectures, re- 
ceive the benefits of the health service, 
and in many ways enrich his seminary 
education, 


University’s 750,000 Volumes 
Include Religious and Rare Book 
Collections 


Education is dependent on a good li- 
brary. In addition to the Austin Semi- 
nary library of 19,000 volumes of reli- 
gious and philosophical books, a stu- 
dent has access to the 750,974 volumes 
at the University of Texas. This li- 
brary includes the Wrenn, Stark, and 
Aitken Rare Book Collections, about 
30,000 volumes of manuscripts and 
early copies of rare books. These books 
contain much material on the great re- 
ligious controversies of history, and, 
therefore, offer a first-hand source of 
information to the theological student. 

Perhaps most outstanding in this 
class is the twelfth century manuscript 
containing the four Gospels written in 
Greek. This work was done by hand 
before printing came into use. There 
are many interesting and valuable old 
Bibles. The Gutenberg Bible, believed 
to have been printed in Mainz, Ger- 
many, between 1450 and 1455 is one 
of forty-five completed copies now in 
existence. This is Jerome’s translation 
of the Bible known as the Vulgate and 
is in Latin. Its headlines, accents, and 
illustrated text have been done by hand. 


Owns “Breeches” Bible 


A “Breeches” Bible, also known as 
the original Mayflower fible, brought 
over from England by the Puritans in 
1620, is found in the Rare Books Col- 
lection. It contains the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the Bible, and Psalms and 
Hymns. 

Among the many other pieces of rare 
religious literature are such items as: 
Erasmus’ New Testament (reek Bible 
printed in 1522; a copy of the 1611 
edition of the King James Version of 
the Bible; the first English translation 
of Calvin’s Institutes; a first printing 
of the Presbyterian Catechism of 1643; 
an original letter written by Martin 
Luther. 

As a graduate student, the seminar- 
ian can obtain a pass key to the classi- 
cal library on the twenty-seventh floor 
of the university tower. Day or night 
he has at his finger-tips all the refer- 
ence books necessary for classical 
studies and a beautiful private library 
room for study. 

Reading rooms now occupy parts of 
four floors of the main building. Eight 
floors of the Tower are devoted to 
stacks, the remainder being utilized as 
offices for professors. Individual study 
desks are placed in the stacks for grad- 
uate students. On the campus are some 
nineteen reading rooms. In the main 
building are the reserve, reference, and 
periodical reading rooms. In the semi- 
nary reading room are found religious 
reference books and current religious 
periodicals, 
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Resolve to Read in 1945 


Read 15 minutes a day—you will read 13 books a Read 1 hour a day—you will read 52 books a year! 
year ! 








GREAT STORIES FROM GREAT LIVES 
Literature in New England = °"¢4 y Herbert V. Prochnow $3.50 


4 gallery of portraits from famous biographies, this book 

contains 60 stories. The stories were, for the most par 

THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND selected by the authors themselves, whose ability to choose 

» was gained from their exhaustive research in producing the 

original biographies. Some of the biographers and the lives 

and they write of are: Sandburg (Abraham Lincoln); Freeman 

(Robert E. Lee); Biddle (Mr. Justice Holmes); Graham (Lou 

. INDIA UMME Gehrig); Ludwig (Napoleon); Clapesattle (Doctors Mayo) 

NEW ENGLAND: N s R Marcia Davenport (Mozart); Betty Blake Rogers (Wil! 

E a Rogers); Warfel (Noah Webster); Winkler (Woolworth) 

by Van Wyck Brooks ', A. Spencer (Beyond Damascus, a Biography of Paul). 

Two complete best-sellers by the most distinguished critic 

of our time—-now for the first time in a single volume. 


Only $2.98 Doctora in Mexico 


The whole panorama of the richest century in American A Biography of a Pioneer American Woman Doctor 
letters—from Emerson and eeceen te — — Pe 
A magnificent survey of our literary heritage, a luc nar- s . 
rative of ideas and A brilliant account ~ the ae oe in Mexico 
zreat in our literature. Carl Van Doren has callie ° P 
only the best history of American literature, but one of the by Olive Floyd, $3.50 
7) srary his ies in any language.” 
a ay ae oe oe — As a young graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania and after a year of interneship at the Woman’s 
THE BROTHER Hospital, Katherine Neel took up her first appointment as a 
a ae a the auspices of the Associate Re- 
forme resbyterian Church. More than forty years later, 
A Novel of James, the Brother of Christ in 1941, the “Doctora”’ died. In that span of time she had 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson become one of the best “good neighbor” representatives 
America has ever had; she had won the universal respect 
The story of Christ has been told and retold, but never in and love of the Mexicans, Spanish, and Indians alike; she 
such an unusual way as in The Brother. Here is a new had done much to break the stranglehold that witchcraft and 
understanding of Jesus, through the eyes of His brother mumbo-jumbo held on medicine as it had been practiced in 
James, bound to Him by the dream of a better life for the Mexico; and she had proved herself one of the most re- 
downtrodden Galileans. A deeply moving story—tender and markable women of this century. Her story is one filled 
reverent, yet powerful and dramatic. with success tempered with hardship, understanding coupled 
; 82.50 with compassion. 


Have you received the new Book and Supply Catalog for 1945-1946? If not, write for one today. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 1814 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 














VES, ITIS TRUE. . . THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER TOWARD BETTER 


PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! SPEE CH 
“The Home of Better Milk” 


Virginia Dairy Co. 1812 W. Main...........Dial 5-2888 | A Free Forum for the Discussion of 


; Slips of Speech and Manner 














1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1944 Readers’ Contributions 


Illinois: We do like your column. 
Please: Just the word JUST. Comment: 
. Very well, we repeat, it is not jus or jes 

< November 1, March 1. , 
Semesters begin July 1, , or jist or jest; it is JUST, 

Army Chaplain Stationed in Vir- 

sessiiini expense V-12 Unit. ginia: My prejudice against the flagrant 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


A liberal arts college for men. Ideal location, strong faculty, 


and general misuse of “verse” makes 
me urge that “verse” be eliminated 
: from hymn comments. Of course, the 
President Edgar G. Gammon, expert knows that a verse is a single 
line, but why couldn’t the rest of us 
just use “line” or ‘‘phrase’” or some- 
thing to avoid confusing verse and 


“There Is No Substitute For Educational Excellence” stanza? Comment: Why not? 


Since Southwestern’s contract with the Army Air Forces is concluded, Robb 
and Calvin Halls, together with other facilities, become available for boarding 
students, both men and women 

Southwestern is giving undivided attention to the liberal arts program, Etowah (Tenn.) is ET-o-wah. 

B. A. and B. S. degrees, together with the B. M. degree in 
eoaien an the Memphis College of Music, which is the music department Pecos (Texas) is PAY-kus. 
of Southwestern. The tutorial] plan of individual instruction, for which the Mexia (Texas), not as spelled, is 
college is noted, continues unimpaired. me-HA-uh (short *‘a’’), 


For further information write 








Geography Lesson 


Fer information and liternture address The Rexistrar 


Ouachita (river) is WASH-i-ta. 
> " 
SOU | ‘HW ES’ | E RN parol egg Contributions of words which cause 
4 o— difficulty or mannerisms of public speak- 
ers are always welcomed by this column. 

















